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WEAPONS IN SCHOOLS 



On January 20, 1988, a 13-year-old in Clearwater, Florida, 
threatened to "torture and kill" his social 5?tudies teacher because 
he received a poor qrade. When the boy was taken into custody ho 
had in his possession a 9mm pistol, a box of 9mm shells, a 
.22-caliber pistol loaded with 10 rounds and a switchblade. 

An eiqhth-qrader in Portland, Connecticut, who was suspended for 
refusing to remove his hat, brought a 9mm assault rifle to Portland 
Junior High School, killed the ianitor, and wounded the principal 
and his secretary. 

An Iroquois Central High School senior in Buffalo, New York, had 
been bullied, threatened and taunted by several other students for 
weeks. His solution was a sophisticated pipe bomb that he placed 
into the locker of the student, who was later severely injured by 
the explosion. 

More than ever, our public school system must confront weapons in 
schools--and this includes ,.!ore than guns and knives. In Fulton, 
Kentucky, a student cut another student with a box cutter. In 
another case, a 15-year-old boy in Dedham, Massachusetts, bludqeoned 
a classmate to death with a oaseball bat. 

A "weapon" can be any instrument used to attack another person. In 
the New York City School District's "Chancellor's Requlation on 
Carryinq Weapons in School," the following are listed as weapons: 

* firearm (including a pistol, handgun and any qun small enough to 
be concealed on the body), firearm silencer and electronic dart 
gun; 

* shotgun, rifle, machine gun or any other weapon that simulates 
or is adaptable for use as a machine gun; 

* switchblade knife, gravity knife and cane sword (a cane that 
conceals a knife)? 

* billy (club), blackjack, bludgeon, chucka stick and metal 
knuckles ; 

* sandbag and sandclub; 

* slungshot (small, heavy weights attached to a thong); 

* explosive, incendiary bomb and bombshell; 

* dagger, stiletto, dangerous knife and straight razor; 

* air gun, spring gun or other instrument or weapon in which the 
propelling force is a spring or air, am'^ any weapon in which any 
loaded or blank cartridge may be used (such as a BB gun); 

* acid or other deadly or dangerous cnemical; 

* imitation pistol? 

* loaded or blank cartridges and ammunition; and 

* any deadly, dangerous or sharp-pointed instrument that can he 
used as a weapon (such as broken glass, case cutter, chains, 
wire) . 
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Even a nail file can be considered a weapon when factors indicate 
that the individual in possession of such an article has the 
intention of u.^inq \t ar; a wf^apon in order to inflict physical or 
mental harm. 

While school officials are concerned with all weapons, knives, quns 
and explosive devices present the greatest threat to school safety. 
Of these three, firearms pose the greatest risk to both students anri 
school staff. 



THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 

As victims of both homicide and suicide, increasing numbers of our 
nation's youth are dying from the use of firearms. Accordinq to 13 
years of statistics recorded in the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Uniform Crime Report, at least 1,000 homicide victims each year are 
youths age 19 and under who are killed by firearms. The American 
Association of Suicidology estimates that 3,000 youths annually 
commit suicide with a firearm. Among children, at least 400 unin- 
tentional firearm fatalities occur annually. 

James R. Wetzel, director of the Center for Demograohic Studies at 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, stated in the article "Kids and 
Crime" ( School Safety , Spring 1988): "Nearly 3 million incidents of 
attempted or completed street crime (which is defined as assault, 
rape, robbery and theft) took place inside schools or on school 
property during 1986, according to National Crime Survey respon- 
dents." Wetzel goes on to say, "Among the more serious personal 
victimizations were an estimated 61,500 aggravated assaults (25,500 
with iniury), 44,000 robberies (8,700 with iniurv) and more than 
300,000 simple assaults (80,900 with injury).... A weapon was used 
in more than 70,000 of these violent crimes, including more than 
20,000 with knives and an estimated 1,700 with guns." 

In California from July 1, 1987, until June 30, 1988, schools 
reported the confiscation of 8,539 weapons, including 789 quns, 
4,408 knives, 2,216 explosives and 1,126 weapons categorized as 
"other . " 

The Detroit Public Schools Code of Conduct Offense Profile for 
August 1986 through July 1987 listed 519 incidents of disciplinary 
actions for possession of weapons. 

In New York City schools the number of weapons cases increased from 
1,495 in 1987 to 1,^16 in 1988. And no change occurred from 1986 to 
1987 in Chicago's District 299, where 465 weapons possessions were 
recorded during both school years. 

Other smaller school districts may not list large numbers of weapons 
confiscations, but their concern is just as real. From 1986 to 
1987, the number of students disciplined for possession of firearms 
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in Duval County, Florida, schools increased from 23 to 63. In 
Nashville, Tennessee^ the increase was similar. 

These statistics only represent those students who were caught with 
a weapon. Indications are that many students who brinq weapons to 
school go undetected. A study by a court in Baltimore, Maryland, 
which was published in the January 11, 1988, issue of Newsweek, 
found that of 390 city high schoolers polled, 64 percent said thev 
knew someone who had carried a handgun to school within the pre- 
ceding six months. Sixty percent said thev knew someone who had 
been shot, threatened or robbed at gun point in their school, and 
almost half of the male respondents admitted to havinq carried a 
handgun to school at least once. 

Children always have managed to bring a variety of weapons to 
schocl--but the weapons available today are much more powerful. 
While it is true that a knife is still the most common weapon found 
in schools, increasingly sophisticated firearms also are readilv 
available to students--a situation that has multiplied greatly the 
potential for serious injury and death. 

A school security officer at a recent gang conference in Garden 
Grove, California^ told about getting a tip that a student had a 
weapon on campus. He caught the student outside of the library and 
confiscated his duffel bag after wrestling him to the floor. Inside 
the officer found a fully loaded Uzi 9mm rifle. The boy heard that 
one of the boys in the library was out to get him--and he wanted to 
get the other boy first. Many others could have been wounded or 
killed in the process. 

In many of our larger cities, the problem of weapons in schools is 
exacerbated by an attitude among some gang members that "the bigger 
your guns get, the badder you are." Los Angelas County Sheriff's 
Deputy Roy Nunez of the Firestone Station near Watts describes the 
proliferation of automatic weapons amoi.i ganqs as an "arms race" in 
which "no one wants to be left behind." 

The existence of realistic-looking toy guns and plastic guns also 
may present a problem for some schools. Several deaths that have 
been caused by these deceptive look-alike tovs have led to legis- 
lation prohibiting toy guns in some iur i sd ict ion**. . Congress is 
moving to banish future production of all-plastic weapons because of 
the problem of not being able to detect them by X-ray machines and 
metal detectors. 



WHY DO KIDS CARRY WEAPONS TO SCHOOL? 

Students carry weapons for a variety of reasons. Some do it simplv 
to show off or to show the weapon to a friend. Others carry weapons 
cut of fear--the weapon is for their protection. Many weapons come 
to school today because of the proliferation of gangs and druq 
activity. 
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John Burton, coordinator of Child Welfare and Attendance for the San 
Bernardino County (California) Schools, points out that an increas- 
inq number of younq people are holdinq weapons for older qanq mem- 
bers. He says these kids have no intention of doinq anvthinq with 
the weapon themselves and merely are servinq as a weapons depository 
for the qanq member. 

Herb Graham, director of Police and Administrative Services for the 
Los Anqeles Unified School District, recently remarked that the 
increase in quns they have confiscated "relates to the scope of the 
druq traffickinq problem in the community." 

For many children, the display and use of quns is simply a way of 
life. In the book Under the Gun: Weapons, Crime and Violence in 
America , total weaponry in private hands in the United States is 
estimated to be in the vicinity of 120 million quns. It is not 
surprisinq that some of these weapons end up at school. In one 
case, a 6-year-old first-qrader arrived at a Manhattan elementary 
school with a loaded .25 —caliber semiautomatic pistol tucked in his 
belt. He said he needed to have somethinq for "show-and-tel 1 . " The 
boy did not even think that he had done anvthinq wronq. 

Top school security personnel and administrators from across the 
nation discussed the weapons problem at the Urban School Safety 
Practicum, which was durinq April 1988 in Detroit, Michiqan. The 
f i rst-of -a-ki nd event was sponsored by the National School Safety 
Center. One of those attending the Practicum, Dr. Patrick Gray, 
executive assistant superintendent for Dade County Public Schools in 
Florida, emphasized in reference to qanqs: "The qanq problem is not 
a school problem but a community problem, and the school is one of 
the solutions." 

The same thinq can be said of weapons. One of the reasons we have 
weapons in schools is simply because a lot of weapons are in the 
community. And, accordinq to Under the Gun , havinq a qun in the 
house is not a stranqe phenomenon. The authors estimate that half 
of tne households in this country possess a firearm. 

Underlying the reasons ciced by scudents for brinqinq weapons to 
school seems to be the attitude within society that violence is an 
effective way to deal wit^i a problem. Television and movies requ- 
larly include violence as an effective probl em-sol vi nq techniaue. 
Even the "qood quys" quch as Rambo, Rocky and Dirty Harry conquer 
evil throuqh violent ..i^^ans. And, in the schools, it is not iust 
students who aqree with this approach. 

While researching material for an article, reporters from the San 
Francisco Chronicle had three teachers from Balboa Hiqh SchoolTn 
San Francisco admit to them that they carry weapons in violation of 
school district policy. One even displayed the razor-sharo blade he 
keops in his racket for self-defense. The teacher said, "The kids 
have knives. They have quns in the lockers. what's to stop them 
from using them? " 
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KEEPING WEAPONS OUT OP THE SCHOOLS 



Inter vent ion Strategies 

The consensus among those attending NSSC's Urban Schoo] Safety 
Practicum was that one of the most effective methods for detecting 
the presence of weapons on school campuses is through tips from the 
students. Superintendent Arthur Jefferson of the Detroit Public 
Schools said, "VJe use portable metal detectors and sweep schools but 
we don't believe that it's the most effective way to secure the 
weapons. It is better to use intelligence from the kids." Schools 
should encourage this type of communication through a student "hot 
line" or peer program. 

Donald McElroy, executive deputy superintendent of the Portland 
Public Schools in Portland, Oregon, stresses that teachers are the 
key to developing a climate at school where each student feels 
responsible to report weapons on camous. During homeroom periods, 
Portland teachers emphasize that students are not tattletales but 
are actually doing themselves, others and even the perpetrators a 
favor by reporting the presence of weapons on campus. 

Schools frequently use a variety of sweeps and searches to confis- 
cate weapons. At Grover Cleveland High School in Queens, New York, 
police conducted a sweep for weapons. They confiscated a cache of 
brass knuckles, knives and a rifle. McElroy stated, "In Portland, 
we tell the students up front that we own the lockers and we wiH 
search them whenever it's necessary to find weapons." The crack of 
gunfire on February 11, 1988, which caused the death of an assis- 
tant principal at Pinellas Park High School in Pinellas Count/, 
Florida, has led to the institution of random searches of students 
at that school . 

Some students are deterred from carrying weapons to school if they 
know they face immediate suspension or expulsion. Clear school 
policy in regard to weapons violations is critical. In St. Louis, 
Missouri, the possession or use of weapons or dangerous instruments 
results in the immediate removal of the student from school, a 
hearing and a recommendation for expulsion from the St. Louis Public 
Schools system. in Providence, Rhode Island, a student caught with 
a weapon is automatically suspended for 60 days. In Polk County, 
Florida, students found carrying guns are recommended for expulsion 
for the remainder of the current school year as well as the follow- 
ing school year. In the New York City School District, possession 
of a weapon will result in an automatic superintendent's suspension 
and the summoning of police. A weapons violation in Detroit often 
leads to a permanent expulsion from the district. According to the 
California Education Code, a student who uses a weapon at school may 
not attend public school in California until a hearing is held ^'o 
show the Board of Education that the student is no longer a risk. 

Although expulsion may solve the district's immediate problem, it is 
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not an effective lonq-term solution to the larger community prob- 
lem. San Bernardino's John Burton says that '"to remove students who 
have weapons from school and out them on the street with their 
weapon is to put out the fire at school but in the process spread it 
into the street." Expulsion simply is not a unified approach to 
dealing with the problem. Burton maintains. 

An effective school security force also can serve as a df^terrent for 
students who are tempted to brinq weapons to school. A security 
force can help to protect the school's perimeters against intru- 
ders as well. Not all weapons brought onto a campus are carried by 
students. On May 20, 1988 , Lori Wasserman Da.nn entered Hubbard 
Woods Elementary School in a quiet suburb north of Chicago carrying 
three handqun^. Before she left, five children had been wounded and 
one 8-year-old boy was dead. She simply walked into the school and 
started shooting. The only possible way to have stopped her would 
have been to secure all of the school's perimeters. 

A series of school shooting sprees have occurred in the months since 
the Chicago incident. In September 1988, a 19-vear-old man opened 
fire in the lunchroom at a South Carolina elementary school, killinq 
two students and injuring nine others. vTust days later, a gunman 
f^red three shots at a group of children playing on an elementary 
school playground in Mascotte, Florida, seriously wouniing a stu- 
dents In Texas a 10-year-old fatally shot a school bus driver 
during Nove^^ber, and a Virginia teacher was fatally wounded during 
Decenber 1988 after a dispute with a student over his grades. 

The worst act of violence ever to occur on a school campus happened 
on January 17, 1989. in Stockton, California, where a man toting a 
semiautomatic rifle opened fire on an elementary school playground, 
killing five children and wounding 29 others before shooting him- 
self. Although tighcer security measures are no guarantee that such 
disasters can be prevented, they can serve as a deterrent for the 
thousands of other incidents of crime and violence that school 
officials across the nation now face daily. 

One strategy used by some school officials assumes that weapons can 
make it onto campus but that they will attempt to make it diffi- 
cult for students to hide or transport them after they arrive. In 
Montgomery, Alabama, for example, students may carry only clear 
plastic or mesh book baqs so that any concealed weapon is more 
readily visible. In Baltimore, Maryland, coats and book bags must 
be kept in lockers during the school day. Reuben Trinidad, prin- 
cipal at William C. Overfelt High School in San Jose^ California, 
accomplished the same obj^^ctive by removing the school's lockers. 

In Buffalo, New York, in at least some cases of weapons possession, 
students are sent to a counseling program run by William L. Gaiter, 
a civil rights leader and community activist. The proaram endeavors 
to change the attitudes of students so that weapons are less likely 
to show up in school again. The program focuses on self-discipline 
and self-image, rules, respect, avoiding unnecessary conflicts and 
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career planning. Students are tauqht to avoid situations in which 
they think weapons are necessary, and they learn how to deal with 
conflicts in ways that don't depend on confrontations or threats. 

Based on the view that "any and every act of juvenile delinquency 
has multiple causes," Arnold P. Goldstein and Barry Click have 
developed a book and program titled Aggression Replacem^^nt 
Training: A Comprehensive Intervention for Aggress! ve "Ym Jth . They 
found that "delinquents frequently possess a series of inter- 
locking and often reciprocally compounding deficiencies." Coldstein 
and Click attribute the following characteristics to delinquents: 
\) They are weak or lackinq in many of the skills that lead to 
effective prosocial behavior. 2) They are over-reliant on aggres- 
sive means for gcal attainment. 3) They do not know how to control 
their anger. 4) They tend to be more self-centered and have more 
primitive levels of moral reasoning. Aggression Replacement 
Training seeks to intervene with the aggressive youth through the 
use of structured learning, anger control training and moral 
education . 

A crisis intervention team also can help ti'oubled students cope with 
crises that otherwise might cause them to bring a weapon onto cam- 
pus. Shootings, arrests and natural crises often lead to depression 
and frustration. Mimi Test, assistant principal at Valhalla High 
School in El Cajon, California, leads a crises intervention team 
that is prepared to go to any campus in the district when a crisis 
occurs. In the midst of or immediately following a crisis, the team 
meets with the students and offers them a sense of safety and secu- 
rity through hours of talking about the crisis. They give the stu- 
den^s an opportunity to ventilate their fears and frustrations. 
Finally, they prepare them for the time when the anger will go away. 
The key to an effective crisis intervention team is that you use all 
of the available resources in your community. 

One of the most controversial methods for confiscating weaoons is 
the use of metal detectors. All of the 1,600 students at Chester 
High School south of Philadelphia must pass through a metal detector 
at the school's front entrance. Detroit has used metal detectors on 
a widespread basis since 1985. Under a new security policy adopted 
by Montgomery, Alabama, school officials, walk-throuqh metal detec- 
tors will be used on a random basis in the district's middle and 
hiqh schools . 

Frank Blount, director of security for the Detroit schools, now 
conducts surprise searches of schools when there is reason to 
believe disturbances may be imminent. Male and female students walk 
through portable, stand-up metal detectors. If necessary, hand 
searches are conducted in a separate holding room. Confiscated 
weapons are turned over to the police. But even Blount, who sup- 
ports the use of metal detectors, gives the following qualifier: 
"Everybody thinks metal detectors are the be-all and end-all. But 
it's just doother deterrent. It's not a pleasant thing, but it's 
ond of the many things you have to do to brinq to the attention of 
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people that you have a problem." 



These strateqies can help school administrators confiscate weapons 
on campus, make it difficult for a weapon to be used after it 
arrives, and intervene in the life of a student who brinqs a weapon 
to school. The actions of some school districts may seem harsh to 
some. But Richard Green, chancellor of the New York City Public 
Schools, is correct in statinq, "I think it's harsh when you have 
quns and weapons in school. That's my definition of harsh." 

Althouqh there is no quarantee that a school ever will be completely 
safe from such heinous crimes, NSSC recommends these security mea- 
sures to lessen the chances of violence occucrinq on campus: 

* School districts should coordinate a local "school secur i ty 
commi ttee" or task force compr ised of school officials, law 
enforcers, other youth-service providers, parents and students 

to plan and reqularly update school safety and security measures. 

* School site administrators must acquire "crime-resistance savvy" 
and take qreater responsibility in workinq with the school board 
and district to implement site security proqrams. 

* Schools must develop a comprehensive crisis manaqement plan 
that incorporates resources available throuqh other community 
aqenc ies . 

* A school communications network should be established that links 
classrooms and schoolyard supervisors with the front office or 
security staff as well as with local law enforcement and fire 
depar tments . 

* School staff should be informed and reqularly updated on safety 
plans throuqh in-service traininq. 

* Parents and community volunteers should be utilized to help 
patrol surroundinq neiqhborhoods and supervise the campus 
before, durinq and after school. 

* Access points to school qrounds should be limited and monitored 
durinq the school day. A sinqle visitor entrance should be 
supervised by a receptionist or security officer. Visitors must 
siqn in at the reception area and wear an identification pass. 
Delivery entrances used by vendors also should be checked 

requ lar 1 V . 

* Students should be tauqht to take responsibility for their own 
safety by reportinq suspicious individuals or unusual activity 
on school qroiinds and by learninq personal safety and conflict 
resolution techniques. 



Prevention Strateqies 

Prevention strateqies are important if administrators are qoinq to 
keep weapons out of school. Good i '^ter vent ion strateqies can help 
students think twice about takinq a weapon to school. But what 
fetiacegles can help students to feel that they do not need to carry 
a weapon? 



ERIC 
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Maintaining a positive school climate where students feel safe sends 
the message that students do not need to bring a weapon to school. 
At George Washington Preparatory High School in Los Angeles, the 
school motto is: "We are Family." All students are asked to sign a 
non-violent contract with their parents. The school conducts 
periodic peace marches in the community. Former principal George 
McKenna, now superintendent of the Inqlewood (California) School 
District, believes a familial atmosphere is crucial in keeping crime 
and violence out of school. 

Baltimore County, Maryland, recently began a 33-month pilot 
coirmunity-education program run by the police department that is 
designed to change attitudes toward guns in the county. The proqrain 
has three phases. The first two phases focus on presenting infor- 
mation to current and prospective gun owners on gun safety and the 
risks of gun ownership. Phase III involves inter-departm'=^ntal 
cooperation and targets schoolchildren. The curriculum being 
prepared for kindergarten through 12tn-qrade students teaches 
dispute-resolution techniques and attempts to counter the imaqes 
that make guns appealing to children. 

Public awareness is a strategy of the Baltimore City, Maryland, 
Public School District. Larry Burqan, chief of School Police, 
stated that their poster campaign has increased public awareness of 
the problem. A large picture of a qun pointed at the reader has the 
caption, "GUNS KILL. KEEP THEM OUT OF SCHOOL I" At the bottom it 
says, "CALL SCHOOL POLICE" and has a telephone number. The campaign 
also includes a gun hot line number, which is monitored by school 
security personnel, and information can be called in anonymously. 

A violence-prevention curriculum can help change attitudes toward 
weapons by teaching conflict-resolution skills. One such manual. 
Violence Prevention Curriculum For Adolescents by Dr. Deborah 
Prothrow-Stith, was developed and tested in Boston, Massachusetts 
schools through the Boston Youth Program. According to the manual, 
the curriculum addresses the issues of violence and homicide among 
young people by helping students to become more aware of "homicide 
and the factors associated with it, positive ways to deal with anger 
and argu/ients (the leading precipitants of homicide), how fights 
begin and how they escalate, and the choices, other than fighting, 
that are available to young people in conflict situations." 

Another curriculum, prepared by the Community Board Center for 
Policy and Training in San Francisco, California, is titled Conf 7 ict 
Resolution; A Secondary School Curriculum . The curriculum Is 
designed to help secondary students better understand and resolve 
the conflicts they encounter in their own lives--at school, at home 
and in the community. The program is divided into five parts: 1) 
understanding conflict, 2) conflict styles (three basic styles of 
resolving conflictft and th# effectiveness of each are considered), 
3) a description of the communication process, 4) skill building in 
basic positive communication behaviors, and 5) providing practice in 
an informal collaborative conflict-resolution process. 
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Peer counseling proqrams also can help change the attitudes of youth 
toward violence. Peer helpers are students who have recieved train- 
ing in empathetic listening and conflict-resolution skills. At 
Granada Hills High School in Granada Hills, California, a troubled 
student may approach any number of peer helpers to talk about his or 
her problems. Students also may go to the Peer Assistance Center to 
talk with peers or trained counselors. The Center advertises itself 
as a place where a student can get information, counseling or .'efer- 
ral regarding alcohol and drug use, child abuse, coping with adult 
authority, death and dying, divorce and separation within the 
family, dropping out, improving family communication, family con- 
cerns, financial problems, gang violence, handling an emotional 
crisis, health issues, legal problems, loneliness and friendship, 
peer pressure, prejudice and discrimination, relationship difficul- 
ties and dating, and running away. Students also may receive tutor- 
ing or help with other school -related concerns such as developing 
good study skills. 

The peer assistance philosophy is that when students have a problem 
and want to discuss it, they usually go to a friend. The advantage 
of a peer counseling program in helping keep weapons off campus is 
the assistance that it gives the student in discussing and working 
through a problem in a non-violent n^anner. It is a place for a 
troubled student to turn for help. 

Another approach to the problem of weapons in schools focuses on 
the natural fascination that many young people have with quns. 
In Program Development; Guidelines for Gun Safety and Shooting 
Education In Schools , the National Rifle Association proposes a 
school curriculum that would provide classroom instruction about 
"the safe handling of firearms as well as specific skills and 
attitudes...." The material includes sections on justifying, 
planning and implementing the program. 

Local jurisdictions also could pass legislation reguiring firearm 
owners to secure their weapons through the use of gun safes. Much 
like a safety cap on a medicine bottle, a gun safe keeps a firearm 
tightly locked away from children. Parents may be held liable for 
the irresponsible storage of a lethal weapon under local codes. 

Other prevention strategies may include home firearm safety 
courses. Local police could provide demonstrations on the destruc- 
tive power of firearms coupled with testimonials from victims. 
Legislators should look at increased criminal and civil penalties 
for the parents of children who use weapons in the school or 
communi ty . 



SAFE SCHOOLS 

Carrying weapons has become an acceptable risk for too manv stu- 
dents. The presence of weapons on campus places the entire academic 
community at risk and makes everyone a potential victim. A 1988 
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survey of superintendents and top security officials from the 
nation's largest urban school districts listed weapons on caiipus as 
one of their five most serious concern.^. The newspaper headline 
"Reading, Writing and Ducking Bullets," which appeared in the 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania, Main Line Chronicle , present?; yet another 
poignant commentary on the state of affairs created by weapons in 
our nat ion • s schools . 

But more important than recognizing the problems that weapons in 
school cause is the development of effective strategies to deter and 
prevent such problems. Strategies may include training educators in 
weapons identification and detection, providing adequate supervision 
both in and outside of the classroom, teaching pro-social skills 
within the curriculum co promote a positive campus climate, and fos- 
tering interpersonal success in conflict resolution. Peer assis- 
tance programs have contributed to the reduction of assaults and 
cases of campus intimidation. Serious offenders should be removed 
from regular schools and provided with a more secure educational 
placement . 

Making campuses safe is everyone's responsibi 1 i ty--pa rents, educa- 
tors, law enforcers, judges and youth-ser vi nq professionals as well 
as students. Keeping weapons off campus is an obvious step toward 
making schools safer and more productive for all of ^^merica's 
chi Idren . 
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aty School District of the aty of New York: 
ChanctUoA Regulation or Carrying Weapons in School. 
A^30^ Students' IMume 
Abstract 

Any person carrying a weapon in a school building, &cility or 
contract vehicle used to transport students to and from school 
poses a clear and piesent danger to other students and staff and is 
subject to suspension by a superintendent or the executive director 
of the Division of Special Education, as well as possible criminal 
or juvenile delinquency prosecution. As used hereafter throughout 
this Regulation^ the term "superintendent" indicates the executive 
director of the Division of Special Education or his designee in 
suspensions involving special education students as defined in 
Regulation of the Chancellor A-445, and in suspensions involving 
other students, the conununity, borough or assistant superinten- 
dent, as appropriate. Regulation of the Chancellot A-440, Suspen- 
sion of Other Than High School Students, and Regulation of the 
Chancellor A-441, Suspension of High School Students, governs 
the suspension of students carrying weapons, except as otherwise 
provided in this Regulation. 

I. AUTOMATIC SUPERIN^fENDENT'S SUSPENSION AND 

SUMMONING OF POLICE 
Possession of the following weapons will result in an automatic 
Superintendent's Suspension: 

• Firearm (including a pistol, handgun and any gun small enough 
to be concealed on the body), firearm silencer and electronic 
dart gun; 

• Shotgun, rifle, machine gun or any other weapon that simulates 
or is adaptable for use as a machine gun; 

• Switchblade knife, gravity knife and care sword (a cane that 
conceals a knife); 

• Billy (club), blackjack, bludgeon, chucka stick and metal 
knuckles; 

^ Sandbag and sandclub; 

• Slungshoi (small, heavy weights attached to a thong); 

• Explosive, incendiary bomb and bombshell; 

• Dagger, stiletto, dangerous knife and straight razor; and 

• Air gun, spring gun or other instrument or weapon in which the 
propelling force is a spring or air, and any weapon in which any 
loaded or blank canridge may be used (such as a BB gun). 

Possession of any of these weapons is totally proscribed for all 
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staff, students and school visitors, and it constitutes grounds for 
criminal anest, regardless of whether the weapon is loaded. A 
police officer is to be sonunoned for the purpose of making an ar- 
rest. The Bureau of School Safety is to be notified immediately, 
and all procedures described in Regulation cfthe Chancellor A-412 
are to be followed. 

n. SUPEIUNTENDENTS SUSPENSION AND SUMMONING 
OF POLICE AT THE DISCRETION OF THE PRINCIPAL 

Mere possession of certain other articles is forbidden and, under 
most circumstances, will result in a Superintendent's Suspension. 
The Bureau of School Safety is to be notified inmiediately, and all 
procedures described in Regulation A-412 are to be followed. 
Possession of the following articles is forbidden: 

• Acid or other deadly or dangerous chemicals; 

• Imitation pistol; 

• Loaded or blank cartridges and ammunition; and 

• Any deadly, dangerous or sharp pointed instrument that can be 
used as a weapon (such as broken glass, case cutter, chains, 
wire). 

Before invoking a suspension, the principal, in consultation with 
the Bureau of School Safety, shall consider whether or not there 
are mitigating factors involved in the possession of a particular ar* 
tide, for example a nail file, for which a purpose exists other than 
infliction of physical or mental harm. However, when there are 
factors to indicate that an individual in possession of such an arti- 
cle has the intention of using it as a weapon in order to inflict 
physical or mental harm, the principal shall seek a Superinten- 
dent's Suspension and immediately summon the police for pur- 
poses of making an arrest. 

in. CONnSCATlON AND DISPOSAL OF WEAPONS AND 

OTHER DANGEROUS ARTICLES 
When a person is found to be in possession of a weapon or other 
dangerous article as described in Sections I and D of this Regula- 
tion, the principal, the school guard or the police officer, depend- 
ing on the circumstances, shall confiscate the article. In instances 
that do not require the police to be summoned, the article shall be 
given into the custody of the Bureau of School Safety. 

Unless the police take custody of the weapon, the Bureau of 
School Safety shall retain its custody and when notified of the date 
of the suspension hearing shall present the article as evidence in 
the hearing. Upon notice that a weapons case involving suspension 
has been decided by the superintendent, or upon notice that a 



weapons possession case will not entail a student suspension, the 
Bureau of School Safety shall dispose of confiscated articles by 
delivering them to the local police precinct. 



IV. AUTHORIZATION FOR SUSPENSION FOR POSSES- 

SION OF WEAPONS 
At the request of the principal, the supeiintendent sha!I have 
emergency authority to invoke an automatic, emergency suspension 
of any student found to be in possession of any weapons described 
in Sections I and II of this Regulation. Any suspension for posses- 
sion of weapons must be r .de fay the superintendent. Principals* 
suspensions are not to be invoked in these cases. 
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Kids: D eadly Fo rce 

Gunfights are replacing fistfights as firearms 
become a major problem in the nation^s schools 



T\uo weeks before Christmas Day, 17- 
year-old Kendall Merriweather was shot 
and killed a few blocks from his high school 
in southeast Washington, D.C Mice ar- 
rested two teenagestudentswho they believe 
killed Merriweather while trying to steal 
his l>oom box" radio. 

A few days earlier in Pasadena, Texas, a 
Wyear-old eighth grader at Deepwater Ju- 
nior High School whipped a snub-nosed .38 
out of his jacket and held the assistant 
principal hostage for two hours. Mice said 
the boy was distraught over his parents' 
recent separation. 

Last week late-evening commuters found 
the bullet-ridden body of JS-yearold Ro- 
lando Mattie at an Oakland, Calif, bus 
stop. Mice believe the seventh-grade drop- 
out was a crack dealer and are looking for 
five suspects— most of them Mattie's age— 
in connection with the murder. 

These were not iBolated incidents. All 
across America, the number of kids 
using— and being banned by--guns is 
rising at an alarming rate. According to tbe 
U.S. Department of Justice, more than 
27,000youthsbetweenl2andl5werehi nd- 
gun victims in 1385 (the most recent fig- 
ures), up from an average of 16,500 for each 
of the three previous years. But oiEcials 
admit that as grim as those statistics are, 
they grossly understate the extent of the 
problem. In recent yaan, city streets have 
become flooded with unregistered and un- 
traceable handguns, available to anyone of 
any age with a bit of cash. In New York, 



revolvers can be bought on street comers 
for as little as $25. Some dealers are even 
willingto'*rent"agunforanevemng,defer- 
ring payment until the taen can raise mon« 
ey through muggings and robberies. Youth 
gangs in Los Angeles protect their turf with 
black-market Uzi subn&achine guns and 
Russian-made AK-47 ansault rifles, easily 
financed by the crack trade. Children who 
live outside urban areas have an even 
cheaper source of firearms: dad's closet. In 
California, 38 percentof all households con- 
tain a gun. Often, parents don't realize that 
their .357 magnum or shotgun ia missing. 
""Guns seem to be exyoying a new chic,*' says 
handgun expert Garen Wintemute, a Sac« 
ramento physician. 'The increaaed preva* 
lence of gun carrying among students ia 
reflective of an increased general interest 
in guns in this country." 

Nowhere is the proliferation of firearms 
among youths more startling than in city 
high schools. In Baltimore last spring, new* 
ly appointed Circuit Judge Ellen Heller 
was so shocked at the number of minors 
charged with gun crimes that she ordered a 
survey of weapon use among students. The 
results were even worse than she expected. 
Of 390 city high schoolers polled, 64 per- 
cent said they knew someone who had car- 
ried a handgun within the preceding six 
months; 60 percent knew someone who had 
been shot, threatened or robbed at gun- 
point in their school; almost half of the 
male respondents admitted to having car- 
ried a handgun at least once. 

Cities with far fewer gun incidents than 
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MARK KlCHAllDS-PlCTUlUt CROUF 



■m tkm MMih pms tt |o aiMUl: Los 

Angeles gang members show their stuff' 




GUNS 
« KILL 



KEEP THEM 
OUT OF SCHOOL/ 



It tMCfe I kum: Baltimore poster 



\ umwicHhMi» wcTumc 

Baltimore ttill have plenty to worry about. 
Twenty years ago» the baddeet kid in ichool 
carried a iwitch-blade. But today packing a 
piitol it a symbol of itatus and power that 
others quickly emulate. Thii snowball ef- 
fect is reinforced by the climate of fear that 
a single firearm in the dasnoom gener- 
ates. As with adults, many students who 
say they have no criminal intent start car- 
rying guns to protect themselves from gun- 
toting class bullies. The child who thinks 
he's protecting himself, however, is actual- 
ly putting hizoself in more danger. Statis* 
tics show that kids (and adults) with guns 
are more likely to be shot than those with- 
out guns. **A gun can give someone a sense 
of power and a security blanket," says 
Houston psychologist Rion Hart. *They 
haven't really thought out what they're 
going to do with it until something hap- 
pens. But then it's too late." Suddenly, **he 
sai^. she said" hallway disputes that were 
ou^i settled with fists or the fiashing of a 
knife blade end in a burst of firepower and a 
bloody corpse. 

fitefc ss lis trtiisr: That was how 15»year- 
old Dartagnan Young died. A freshman at 
DuSable High School on Chicsgo's i:outh 
Side» Young accused a 16-yearold school- 
mate of slapping his girlfriend. The 
schoolmate pulled out a .32 revolver and 
started shooting. As students looked on in 
horror. Young staggered through the 
crowded hallway, blood pouring from his 
chest. He died at the hospital. (Mien, even 
less provocation is needed before the bul- 
itU bsgin to fly. **You gotu be prepared-- 
people shoot you for your ooat, your rings, 
chains, anything,'* says a 15-year-old ju* 
mor*high-school student in Baltimore, 
proudly displaying his .2S-caliber Beretta. 

Much of the incrsase in gun use steoos 
from urban crack trade. nThese [crack] 
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gangs have more firearms than a small 
police department," says William New- 
berry, a Bureau of Alcohol. Tobacco and 
Firearms agent based in Los Angeles. Pq> 
lice say it'a typical for street crime to spill 
over into schools. In ghettos more pro^ 
found foi^ may be at work. Children 
who grow up in broken homes and in the 
grip of poverty can come to see guns as 
their only available ticket to prosperity 
and self-esteem. At the same time, con- 
stant eiposure to violence on TV and on 
the streets can inure them to the reality of 
what a bullet can do. **Kids dont care, and 
they feel life has little value," says Qe- 
mentine Barfield, whuse son Derick was 
among the 77 youths 16 and under shot 
dead in Detroit over the past two years. 
Barfield started SOSAD (Save Our Sons 
And Daughters) to help other parents 
dveroome their grief and raise awareness 
of the problem. **We've got to fight for 
social change. Just like we did in the 'fiOs." 
she says. '"We're losing a whole generation 
of children." 

Isks m§ itf: Smaller cities and towns are 
not immune. Last August a 12-year^ld boy 
in Corpus Christi, Texas, wounded a stock- 
broker on a crowded downtown street. 
What most shocked the victim was the way 
the kid blew the smoke out of his barrel, 
Clint Eastwood style, then got on his bike 
and rode away. In De Kalb, Mo. , 12-year^ld 
Nathan Paris brought his father's .45 semi- 
automatic to school one day. seeking re- 
venge on a classmate who had taunted him 
for being fat. Paris aocidently ^t a 13- 
years)ld who tribd to protect the intended 
victim, then shot hinuelf in the head. Dr. 
Deborah Prothrow-Stith, commissioner of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health, attributes outbursU like thsee to a 
society too tolerant of violence, '^e show 
that fighting ii glamorous on TV— it is re- 
warded and chosen by the hero as the first 
solution to a problem." she says. "There's 
no sorrow, no lamenting when the *make 
my day' attitude ii put into action." 

Whatever the cause, authorities are find- 
ing the use of guns youngsters an ex- 
tremely difficult trend to stop. Metal detec- 
tors, apot searches and increased uecurity 
have failed to keep guns out of the class- 
room. Police say it ii even harder to keep 
handguns away from kids on the street. 
The city of Bceton recently launched a TV 
ad camnsign with shocker tag linessuch as. 
*"When you tell a friend to fight, you might 
as well be killing him yourself." But it will 
take more than commercials to keep 
schools from becoming modem-day Dodge 
Cities. As long as pistols are ahnost as easy 
to get as candy mm a vending machine, 
people of all ages will continue to end up on 
both ends .if the barrel. 

Otoioi Hacumtx with StcsAisSANSSA 

is WcihuUfOfl, FSANi GllNlT Jr.MiSToMlOA^ 
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California Policy 
Calls for Curb on 
Science 'Dogma' 

Board Backs Teaching 
Of 'Observable Facts ' 

By Robert RoUkua 

In • m$tof victory tor Um iUtc'i aoenoi 
UMchm, tho Colkibnuo Boord of Educoucn 
hot uiuiuo¥Miily opprovtd • new poiKy 
•uioncfit tiiMd ot boUtennf the tcoching 
of evolutioii by urfinf that pfneunjo to 
tooch *doffina* bi raouMd. 

WhUe lha ■Utomont docs not um ihc 
torvM "tvolution" or "cmtionum,* it aif - 
nifiaaUy ttnngthan* • 1972 duwUv* that 
cntia My wm too vogut to givo odoquoto 
fuidonct or proioctioo im tho oidouod* 
choTfod WW. 

Hkt new pohcy, which oRiciolo Mid 
would Mod a 'otioQC signo]* to tertbook 
pubhehon, w bkoly to havt an unpaci oo 



if Cakfonua'a Urf* ahart of the nationa) 
UMlhook narkaL 

The oot^iago ■tataratnt aaaerte that tha 
■cjaooe eurnculum should be raotnctad to 
diUMinnrof ideptA thaonM baaad on 
*«b«rvabU facu aa4 laiCaya hypoChaoaa.* 

'fhm turn to liaa.* it nalae, "iMtural- 
iCMMi MadiMB aiv a^ad to Caach ooDlaDt 
that dm not matt tha cniaria of (act, 1^- 
polhana, and thaoiy aa IhaM tanni are uoad 
in natural ecjinoe and dcfioad in thu pob- 

'Ai a mattor of pnnapk* it ad^. 'eo- 
anoe laachara are proCnaionally bound to 
bmit their laarhinf to acMooa and almild 
raaiat prMOure to do oChcrwue Adminia- 
tratoffi ihould iupport tan Ymt ui thaa re- 

"Soanoe w aoanot ' aaid BiU Honif. tha 
ContuumdonPkigt 17 



Schoolyard Gun Spree Leaves 6 Dead, 30 Injured 




Wuh pnaM and wirt rtpofU 

Shortly bofera nogn bat IWaday, Van 
Mackay. a ^laciai-oducatioo teacher at an 
alamanlaiy echool in Stockton, CaUf . hard* 
id lOdaafftudaoU to tha rMtf afbor tampo- 
rary daaation, daipirataly tryuf to ihiald 
than froB tha hail of buUata piaranf tha 
airoutitda. 

A aeoond-grada teadiar. JanaC Gang, 
wounded in tha leg. recalled lymg eUll oo 
the echool's playgraund ae aaphalt frag- 
OMoU kicked up fay buUaU flew around her. 
She CMTod. iha later aaid, that if abe moved 
ihe would be ahot again. 

Raowo BiUedo, a pupU at the echool, ra- 
counted aeeuig a cJaeemate kllad fay tha h* 
flaauui'i ahoL A teacher dragged the bleed* 
uig boy mto tha echool building aa tha 
ehooting eontinued. 

Cont'jumi on Fagt 4 




Aduks cacortiog pupib back to achool in StockUm. Cahf., Ian Wedoceday Some 100 
oounadon wen on hand thnwgboui the week to help nwimn thar 1 



In Crisis, an Anguishing Unknown: 
'How Can We Protect Our Pupils?' 



By I 



la the aAcnnath of what la being cdlad 
the wont act of nolenoe ever to occur on a 
echool campua, Stockton, Calif, echool olB- 
CLili were among thoee predicting laat 
week that Ihe inadent would prompt dia- 
tncU acTOM the country to review their 
ecfaool-eafKy policwa 

Ironically, the un|veoadented duweler 
took plaoe ui Iha only eUte whow coneUtu- 
tKW oOere both etudenta and echool employ* 
OM an "inalienable" right to rempiiefa that 
af« "aali, eecure, and peeoeftil * 

But even in Calilonua, where eaiiBCy la a 
matter of atato law, tha extent of eciMol offi* 



cula' obligatMO la take preventive mM- 
aurea remama an unaettled Maue. 

SUU Superjitendent of Public InaCruc- 
twn Bill Honig laat week aaid tWe waa 
nothing that offiaala at Scodkton'i Cleve- 
land Elementary School could have done la 
etop the lone gunman. PatrKk Purdy 

"Society la leepooaible lor aliowmg for 
Ihe availabibty of handgUM,' he onntei^ 
ed, adding that "you cant iauh a echool far 
not planning fore guy with a machine gun ' 

But other echool leederi laai WMk were 
eounding an alam. ciUng the incident aa 
an example of Ihe need tor much tighicr ee- 
cunty on echool rempiieM 

CoAlUHMdOM 



Bipartisan Group Urges Bush To Revive Civil-Rights Enforcement 



Educators Preview 
^Revolutionary' Han 
For Science Reform 

By Robert BoMmm 

San PbAHCMOO— a fafthooining report 
by tha naboB'a laigaat aoanoa orfanualuo 
baa tha potoQtial )o lead 10 "iwolutMoary* 
changM ta acMnm aducatMn, paitiapaala 
at a nderaaci bare aaid. 

But they waniad that even though the 
group hMpladfid 10 puahita reooounaoda- 
IMM ever Iha next few decadaa, K faoea for* 
Bidabli obilaclM to making Iha flirhttMHit 
plaa a nality in Iha daavooM. 

Tha f«poi^-4he fine phaM of tha Amen- 
can AaaocMtian for the Advaiwwient of 3q» 
enat*a Prqioct 2061— iaaxpadad la outline a 
aaw daAaitaaa af what all hiah^achool 
graduatoi ahauM knew and ba abU to da In 
manw. mathamatka. aad technology. 

MlawiAg Iha fe'aaao of tha repait. Iha 
group plana to work with laaau of aduca- 
Ian la about five diabM 10 davtkip model 
ConUnumi on Fngf 24 



By William SnhSar 

W*wiNaiOH— If Praaident Buah la to 
folfill bia pledge to vigoreualy oppoM all 
forma of diaoiminatMo w American eod- 
ety, he muat revive the federal avil-nghto 
enfofoemant machaniaoia that "fell into di^ 
UM* during tha Raagaa Adnuniatration, a 
bipaftiBaa onmmieeton aaid laat weak. 

The panel--all of whoae membera for- 
merly eerved in foderal avil-nghta poata 
charged ma report that Iha Reagan Admin- 
latratMB vMrad aharply from the methodi 
uaed auooeeafolly by au pravioua adminia- 



I trauona to enforce aoU-«liKnmination 
lawa^ It ated eufoiveaent ehoitooaungi w 
education, employment, Imiamg, and other 
6elde eovered by federal avil-nghu Icgiala- 
tma. 

IXinng Mr. Raagan*a two tarma m Preai- 
dent« Ihe govenuaent impouad "virtually a 
nkoratonum oo the implemantatioa of avi]« 
nghia lawa and court daaaiooa,* eaid Ar- 
thur Flamming, Iha chairman of the panel, 
whodeeanbod himealf aaa 'lifelong Repub- 
bean.* 

Quoting language uaed by Martu) Luther 
KmgJr^ Mr.FlenuDungaaMlthepaoel'are* 



port eeeka la reramd Ihe Bueh Admuuatri- 
tmn of the fteroe urgency of oow^ aa the 
tune 10 etart repairing the eflacta of Ihe pait 
eight yeari. Ke chararterued Mr Reagmo'a 
policy ooovil ngbu aa "the tanne of ooo- 
aoquieaoenM" 

Hie report waa lanied om day after Mr 
Buah promtaed a group of black leaden 
gatherad here la mark Iha Urthday of the 
alain avil-nghta leader thai bigotry and 
indiflereoce will And no eafe borne oo our 
ahorea, in our publK life, m mm neighbor- i 
hooda, or in our homM * 



Also in the news 



The Oatrdl and Loa Ano«t«a 
tchool ■ytiama have bean 
freed from tonoatandino aufta. 



6 



New ^iMh by l»S*M* 

Tha eompiitar giant ta now 
lacood to Apple in lU elica 
of tha aohooi market. 



10 



Tha oovarncr wouUt cap 
achool apandino in wealthy 
districu. for itartari. 



12 



For tha tif«t time, a raaaarch- 
oanier granl will go to two 
competing applicants. 



21 
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California Gunman Kills 
6 and lojures 30 at School 




Coubnutd from i 

In ItM than five minuUi, the 
•ulonutK-fire volicyt of the lone 
gwunAA look • tcmblc toll 5 pupib 
tnd the AiMiUnt hunwi f were dead. 
29 other pu|uU and one iMkchcr were 
«MNinaod.l5aenoualy 

Tbo Jan n attack claimed mora 
liwa than any other kAOwn aUyinp 
on achool property 

It waa at Uaat \tm ft/lh armed atr 
tack by an outatder on atudenta or 
idiooi pemmral in loa than a year 
and the lata* in a rapidly lengthan- 
ing Uai of tngic inodenta in achoola 
that have bllad both abideou aad 
aiiHikii aea (Sm Kb htiMvJ 

HaaaChaoa* 

All five vicUina at the Slockioo 
•c^ool. rangmf in age frtxn 6 to 9. 
ware rolUgaaa or children of refjifaoa 
from &iuthMfll Aaia. Half of the atu- 
denta wounded ramainad in cnlAcai 
condition late laat week, 

Hm rapid'flfo rampafa, aiecutad 
by a younf man in hia 20'a identified 
aa Patnck Edward Purdy. ended a^ 
ruptiy when ha tumad hia weapon to 
hia head and nude bunaelf the atxth 
btakty. 

Aeoordun to the Aaaooalad Pkoaa. 
Mr Purdy. dad la a ftak jackat aad 
annad with a SofVicl^aai<nad AK-47 
aaoMutomatic aaaauh nfla and tmo 
piaiola, parkad hu ilatioo wafoo 
aovaa the fbwt from the eknanta- 
ry«lMiol playpound AotOy bafcra 
MOB and aii tt afin. 

John Kloae. apokaaman for the 
Suxktoo UnifMd School Diitnct, Mid 
Mr PUrdy aolarad aciuora ao> 
doaad pUyimind through a pta b* 
oatad near a portable buiUu^ aa Ut, 
ted, and 3id graden played outaida. 

*He waajuat alandlnc there with 
a gun, making wide awaepa,* Ma 
Mackey told rapoftara. *He waa noi 
talking, he waa not yoUing, he waa 
vary atrmightplaoad * 

"l^ere waa maaa chaoe There 
ware kida running m avery dirac- 
two.' aaid Ma. Mackey. who had a 
lill view of iha playground from the 
umporary-Haaaroom building 

Aonc Ramachar. apohaaroan far 
Che San Joaquin County Oepamnem 
flf Eioarfency Sorvwea, aaid the gun- 
man opanad fire on abidenU at the 
aouth ade flf the •chool. than walkad 



to the other aide of Ma Mackey'a 
cLuMToocs building mid iihot hiraadf 
with e pMtol Poiior aitimated that 
1 10 ahelb were fired. 

Ad Uoaetthng Paal 

Why the gunman had attacked 
the children waa uncleer. police 
aaid One poiioe captain aaid Mr 
Purdy. either 24 or 26 yeara old. had 
attended the Cleveland Elementary 
School tva 1969 thnmgh 1973 

FV)|ioe ^Kculated that Mr Purd> 
had a 'military hangup " In hu 
Stockton molal roon., where he had 
hved eume Dec 26. (hey fb»iAd 100 
toy army Agurva— plaatjc aoldiera, 
jeepa, and tanka 

A fcrouhied man with amala far 
^vga, we^onachargea, and fuipaei> 
ed rafafaefy. ICr ^irdy Uat oummar 
eaady obCamad the nfie uaad by Com- 
muiual-hloc arviaa by (alai^rug a 
oailjikata at an OMgon gun ihop. 

On the nfle olock. Mr Purdy had 
carved the worde 'FVae(fain,"Viclo* 
ry,' and *Heabollah' the extremiat 
Lehanaee Moalcm organuatMn that 
aupporia Iran. On hia Gamouflaga 
ehut, he wntien "PUT *Ubye' 
and "Death to lha Grut Satin' [aicl. 

Tliara waa alao ipe cul atioB over 
whether Mr. hin^ waa dehberataly 
ainui^atAmaoAmcncar pupilaA}- 
moal 70 peroaat of Clavala^ Ela- 
meotaf/e 970 atudenu are Aaian 
Amancana» maoy from Cambodia, 
Uoa^andViamam. 

Sloddia baa IB Caliivnia'a Caotial 
VaDay, ooa(/lha woriifa rxhoat apv 
cuhuialiUMn^andhaatacomaapop- 
ular bcalam far Swilheaaf Aeien tifii- 
geaa ■aiJring to itart a nm Me 

TV MfaaMi^tM ite Rported that 
Mr P^altaidadw«Uu«daaaaat 
nearby San JoHium Doha Colkyt m 
19S7 and afnmmA to e daaanaia hia 
raamiinrt at the numfav cf Aaum 
tfudnta enniUad m *^ |M«> g**i» 

Howavar. the Aaaoaatad Praaa rw- 
porlad laU laat waak that pohoe had 
iliai iiiaaad theonea about the gua* 
man'a etanic antipathiaa A poboe 
apokaaman aaid Mr Purdy, a luier 
who tnad twwa u 1967 la kiU him* 
aelf while m pohoe cuHniiy. aeoeaed 
to have halad avaryona 

Uka Raad Haroaa* 

Supennteadeai of Sdkoola Mary 
Gonialaa Maod opted la keep the 



Paramedici attend tostudoMi 
wounded by e gunman in e 
Stockton. Cahf . achoolyard. 

aehoolepeo (or the week School of> 
riciele felt the Clevelend pupila 
Deeded aeaeee to profeaeional help 
and to be eurrounded by leachara 
and other edulta they tniated, eaid 
Mr Kloee 

Alter few atudenta ahowed up for 
achool the day after the ahoounga, 
Mr Kloae aaid. Cleveland'a pnna- 
pal, Pat Bueher. pereonelly ep' 
pealed to the parenta, viaiting them 
in thair homae to rvaaaure them of 
their children'a aalcty On Hiura- 
day . 674 of the echool'a 970 atudenu 
were heck m the daaaroom 

**From where we eit in Slockloa. 
Pet Buaheriaall you would want in 
e principal and mort," aaid Mr, 
Kloae On the day of the tragedy, 
he aaid. Ma Buaher peraonally no- 
tiflad parenta of their child'a death 
and vuited all the children and one 
teacher who were hoepiLaliied in 
Mvan inatitutiooa acattared milaa 
apart. 



She again viaitid the boapitaJuad 
childraa on Wadneeday la paaa out 
the maoy giAa and toya that war* 
donated to the echool aAar the ahoot> 
inga. 

Mr Kloee elao praiaed the 34 
Cleveland taadwn, one of whom rw- 
mainad hoapilaliaeid and eeveral ef 
whom puUad wounded and dying 
children mto the building while the 
gunman waa atiU Anng All but the 
wounded teacher were at their poala 
whan daeeea reaumed the fallowing 
day. ha arjd 

*nic real heroea in thia are the 
laachara.'aaidMr Kkaa 

Unancwcrahla Qucatloaa 

At the aUU capiu>l. BUI Honig, 
Califanua'a chief elate achool oO' 
oar, quealionad the eaa> aooaaa to 



aaachiaa guaa. 

"How many iimoeaat children 
have to be killed befm we mck 
down on the evaUahUly of autoouit' 
ic waaponaT Mr Honigaakad 

Purchaaara of aeai-eutometic 
weapona muat only atata. aa Mr 
Purdy did, that lhay have not barn 
convicted of e crime and are nut 
mentally tU NoanamvaotigaiaiiiM- 
truth of the autamanta Nonaoieaof 
purdiaaen aia divulged 

Imnugranta quaationed how auch 
an incident could happen lo th« 
UmtedSutaa 

"We cama here aipacting peace 
and freedom." Ibcaa Nguyen, a 
Vietnameae uriarpratar lold Ttu 
WiuhtnglonFoal "In my homeland 1 
aaw one war aftar another- K * ^^'^ 
Mjtioteatitly.* —m^. 



Guidelines for Dealing With Threats to Security 



fi J tomng vw t 4gm t imM from ik* 
Catena/ ScMS^C^iuv. itm Na 
ii«AaJ AaMWMiMii itf SUmtmtarj 

m 4aw li flM /tr mhoul <ffWfft/KMi 
OAd topt mttk pottmtfl ttturtty 




m «ivvy*ead lake gnaier iw- 
^wwihilily far dpfelopiAg their ewe 
iKunty yncraau. 

• "Whai m mmiai w • am^nhrn- 
4HHUr ptaa, wwked out in CDO^ 
muoa mill ihsae venous »§anam la 

the if-r'r liiel the mhaai wouU 

lOMtifably kavt to tura to if « iiaa*. 



tar did le (kf oBBur.' My» the N A a 
e f^uupeb abouy 'oonMih the bi* 
waiun' eo aihael Mcunly aod teak 
fuiduot Hm quahfied aeomty caa- 



0 Pnoopeli abouy lonn e "aiiaal ■e> 
cunit mmmUm m teak farce,' in* 
du^Qf eel oaljr aeff aModMn but 
eutdMiU aerf paraet*, charipid with 
•aeljnu^ the Kheal'i di^ree «f Hcurv 
Cy aai drrdopu^ 
ednwi^inaft 

e L«y pil» dwuU bt aMmikwi M 
aaeklMli ea en w i n«l uaaienaje 
baa ejnuM. audi M • bat be* or tw»> 
way riaie, to t^md reopaou tm* 

a Sckeel offkiala abould eeaeider 



mm Ti arbnel graiiadi Ti ma mnaaie 
oQuitorpwi^awdwuMbemm- 
aoied whda eiaade eeiivillw are le 



o^ieala aai oawyniiy mamhwe 
Aeuy ba uUhaad to help pelial «mb- 
pMOBB eal heap weuh la eaighherMf 



ke UifcUy aaaaeUed through e oii^ 
vwior aatraoea awuutfed by a leonf- 
harua m aacuniy aAear 
0 Vuilen and atudeau akfuM ka 



The Escalating Toll of Violence at Schools: A Five- Year Chronology 



ef aanaM vwlrwa ee AMMnoBA mheol 

tm 

Nhaiuwy h aaipar ftraa lato (he play- 
freuad ef a toe Aafelea aleaMaury 
odwal. hiUmc «» pupU aai «euadu« 14 
etlwr aai 1 adutaa 

Aprtl-^ l»>ytar-«ld wieUiag a nfle 
bridi thiee ra< gfwta ah iaeli haau«a 
la e earth Detroit ekmaatary icbael br 



kfdihat iMe e oewi af aiudaala el (te 
Miraace to e Durat high viMra tm- 



aa tfw peuada af e frtaoe Georfa'a Coua- 
ly. Md. idMoL (he Inl kdhag ia (he 



(NH) High 
IIAael dnpeul ia hially wmodH by pa* 



boa la a ^Oway ^ (he Khoel aAar bald- 
ing iwe atudaou bootaga at gunpeiaL 
—A 13-yeareU juaiQr4ugkHichoaJ atth 



adnol ouMbau amundi ttw pnaofal and 
ba manun. and anothar m^am 
keali^ la 90 ■iniaaa brfe* aumadv* 
■glapeliaa 

— A aMa leMr aaid to be uadar paydueir 



lao. aa4 fair ihiilmli h eel ago far man 
thfte aavaa Keure ia a PbiUdatpbia 
CetMic high a^od atudmu ever 
pommwi the wlruda^ alter fealiaag bia 
r«tal WM laeded vMb bUaba. 

IMS 

Mniary-A Sl Louia praecheal leach* 
« ia aiabbed to daelb euutda bir dma- 
M by hv eavaagerf buahead 

Miy A North Caidiaa higb«ln)l du- 



Are wtib aa autaautk handgua in a 

owMahod hallway. 

>ap(ambir Aa ll-year'aUpaAiateaf 



a Wad Hdlywoad. Cahf. bigb Khoel m 
dial todaeib le a hatlwey af the achod 
altar aa ahanwlMa wtlh tea dudanta. 
—A l^-yea r aM Imiiaiaiia higb-MhsDl 
dudeat hulhr dkooto kiaMalf la the ^ 4ad 
dunag a diaophaery maatiag wilh hia 
yruKipd aad aaadanl pnaapaL 



ll>yeer«y6(h_ 
Oeeifu Ciuity daka kla pnaopa) with a 
tngeraail He duru^ e aiaeting betweaa 



tmk kia n««h 
Moniaaadudam 



a Uyeer-oU 
iUIaa 



^bruary— Aa Artieae preparatary* 
«hod aidoal d dMi io death k9 poUm la 
kia adad. after he weuaifc aa adadai* 
diaiar aaJ a leather uawg a pkdal ead a 



laflaau Ana, 



Magah Aa 



Cabf . ataaMBtery-adied daaaooM and 
faielly dMeutemlfia the haerf ea 37 



Afril-A 17-yeer^ dar alhlato el a 
Daued bigb adiaot boeaoHe the diamd'a 
ImaudeM eii a dw vietiak aAar kemg 
obd la Ifae haed by e 14-yaer^ ahideot 
la a a^ad baOwajr. tea athv miiiaii 
ve lojuied. 

Oc l o b er A lft-yeer-«y Chieege aUi> 
data a dMi to death la ifae heUway d ha 
bigb aM by a Ift-yeer-eld. pehoa lara 



III 



•tflydMoiia 

eoutei. 

May-Adwaatid 



toad^ 

hyal^yeeMM 



iwtth unhand- 
PI. ilieiieiiry 
eefad aad imnM a ^d-freda daa, 
ddonngaee MudoRt fd#'uy aod woupdiag 



A l>.yeereMiaSeiahCar- 
ahna, who laiar aad ha waa Maedag (ha 



idwd aai «pana Ire wiih a haadriB i 

liaea * ■ 



—A 40-yaar aid gunmae biUi a nididi- 
aa end a faatole pabea aAear d a Cbtea- 
ga aduNi far oouUed beyi^ ahv hOb^ 
twa people la a aeaiby autaparta aun 

Oclabar— Aa ufiidealiM gwamea ilea 
(hrea dwu at e ffeup af duldraa playMg 
aa aa alaaMaUry-aBhed pUygvwud la 
Maaootta, Ra, earwiaty weuaitiag a •> 



dfldalhrdMiiaihelaaibya l6>yaar< 



Deee» b ar- A dudeei d e Virfiaia 
Baadw Vk. Chnetiaa ached aheeu aarf 
buUy veiuda a laachar aAar a diipyto 
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Aftermath: *I Would Panic, but Fd Stick to My Plan' 



List mmV» aclMoty^ kAUag 
ipffw ui Slocktoa. Calif. tframaU- 
u»v 4t«MMU»tM Um M«d for 
■dttri tflkials to ^avalo^ plM* far 
•■Mrgvncy MrvicM. mj moUI- 

•cbaol* ca^ with MouUt awm 
IWigb tha iwihilny of bswif U 

llMjr My, a vamiy ot man eommo* 
trtC«dMa,«adift»llMdMliiaripopu- 
Ur iMfhtr ar ■ ■fKont4nii mrAnl» 
raquif* that KiiBob kav* praiduraa 
IB pUoi far Um iMvitafeis 

pQfdMtogiealtA jlhofatnuina^ 



Suck pUat. lb* upMU i4viM. 
aheuU iDdudt kaowiaf which pob- 

MkUl-bMBlth 



ffMcy. aai wtaMiihing ■ proeadurt 
which duUna wouMh(nlaaat4 
tathcAT pwBto ar fuarduaa aftar 



*Yau ffawldBt Ivy U prMaad that 



•aid John A. RatnhaiA. tha dirador 
af pajrdiolofMal aamoM far tha CoO' 
OQr< Nii.. achooi iyHan. It hap- 



■yatam. ona wiy ar tha othar * 

Mr Rctnharit ovaraaw hta di** 
tnct'« iwfuna* to QmJUi^ di- 
aMiar lo 1966, wKea a Um^m- bm 
tha ayvun— Aaran ChniU McAu- 
bfla, tha ftrat IMwr id SpK»'~ 
waa kUled alonf with «i othrr a«w 
marikMn m tha «x|)laMon cf iha i|Mt 
ihuula ahort^ alUr UA^ 

Loof-Thna 8yvpt<;aM 

School offloal*. aMnUl-haalth 
prolaattoaaia aoy. ahould be pra- 
parad far tha «wiL 

lo Stockton, laid John Klaac. a 
apokaamao for tha diitnct. 100 
couoaaiora. paycbologiila. aad 
nchoot nuraaa dferad thair iar>Kaa 
to tha OavaUad ElanaoUry School 
to aid itudenu gnaviof far thair fiva 
daad yliMmalai Tha prafeaaonal 
balp waa' Mot, ha Mid. froo ■u^ 
reuoduig achooi diftnda 

IV achooi apMiad a couoaaboc 
caotar for paraola la a oaarby 
church, aad iiutlalad a 34-boar bA> 
Laa lo taka calk ftvoi UmiliM daal- 
bif with tha tnt^* c&cla. Ba> 
cauM mora than two4hiida «t tha 
achool'a pn|wilatKia ia Aaiaa. iai«* 
pratara Auant lo MvaraJ laofuaiM 
jotaad the oouaMlix^ flaff 



*Wa *r« pnparod to carrry on 
gnaf-counacluif aa kuif aa naoaa- 
mry,* Mr KkiM aoid 

Such a lonf tann viaw. My prQliM> 
Mooaia. !• crucial IWy note thai 
many of lha paycholofical lymp^ 
toma taannatad wiih trauma may 
not appaar—or diaappaar^for 
waeka or nwnlha aAar tha incidaat. 

Aflooniios to Robwt S. Pynooa. ao 
aaaoaau profaanr of poychiatry at 
tha UnivarNty of Caliikimia at Lm 
AnfelM, auch aymptooaa incliula 
DifhtmarM. atajtlad raactiona to 
loud BOiaaa. tha inahUity to ooacaa- 
trau la achooi, guJt about not halp> 
ing follow cUnmatM, and faan 
about tha inadent'a ncuiTiaM 

Younf chiMrco, ba aaid. may Uy 
to r»-aoaci tha finchtftU azpanann 
whiU thay pUy, wbilaoldarcfaildrao 
and taenagar* m^ adopt mora naky 
bahavion Tbay may alao try to 
avoid tha ipaofic locatjoa la a adkoo) 
whara tha laadaot oocurrad, Dr 
Py&oMaaid. 



Althoufh btUa can ba dona to pra> 
vtot eba typm of vwlanoc that oc^ 
cunad ia Stock tiMi, mantal-health 
aiparta My that achoola that adopt 



- IS 



Hoihcrooafartthcrchiy 



ploM far amvgcncy HfVioM will ba 
Dcra luooaHiil la coovmcuf trau- 
oiatimd aUidanU that tha achooi la a 
Mfa and cani^ plaot 

Aooorduig to achooi atf*****!* and 
maoial-haaith aaparta wIm bandlad 
amilar ahooting mcidenU in Wia- 
natkA. lU , and Uo Aocilat. A u 
critical that achoola taka MvanJ 



•tcpa belbc*— and duruif— M aiiiar> 
fancy aitualioa. 
■ Daiamuna what maoial'haaith 
raaouroM will ba availabla 

• TVain all achooi peraonnal in gnaf 
oounarlini 

• Eatabliah a prooadurc far relaaa> 
uif childrao whan calm hM baan rt> 
•toiwd 

« Appoint one pcioan ai the 
ochool'i liaiaon with tha madia and 
other odkuJa. 

• Kaep tha achooi opan for infonna' 
tion and wwinMling tha day of tha 
locidaot and for Mvarml dayi thaiw- 
•Aar Sludenu and thair paranta 
can ba told tha facta about tha loo' 
dent m a larfar group, but thay 
ahould hava tha chanca to ■■piaai 
thair faalinga and retail thair expar* 
lancaa in a amaU^gioup actling 

e OfTar counaahng Mrvicaa for 
wacka and roontha aAar tha avaol. 

School oAaala who have aliwady 
devalopad auch plana My tnat they 
fael ooo&lant thai tbay oould haadk 



Dunng an amanency. aaid Lynda 
Lawia. principal of Slaolao Collage 
P»«par«lory School m Jackaoavilla, 
FU . who hM helped develop amar> 
gcney plena for Duval County 
echoola auioe 1961. "1 wouU be up> 
aei, 1 wouU panic, but 1 would faUow 
0^ plaa* 



Educators' Imponderable: How To Protect Pupils at School 



Coniumtd fivm hiit I 

*We can't ignore tha Imuo of 
ichaet lafoty anymore.* eaid Sam 
Save, aaacutave diractor of the Na* 
tioaal Aaeociatioa of Elemeniary 
Scteol Phaopala. "We Ve got la m- 
««MM thai daofvoua lodividuala 
do walk oala pUygreuada, aad they 
delhia09*«^<hii«' 

^ hM hflppaMd baim,* ha Mid. 
*We aeed la ha prepared.* 

But apiaioni remained divided 
laat week oa baw for achooi laadaia 
muit go to protect eludeaU from vw- 
lenoe aad proCad thamaelvM 6oo 
lubdity cUuaa. And aome lamtoiad 
the prapact that achoola mfht do 
longer be what Mr Save termed 
*eafa aaactuanae, open m churchM 



'HMolbr'Wdbr 
laai waek'e ahooting la Stockton 
occurred almoet exactly 10 yeaia 
aAar e teenage aaipM in Sea Dmcd 
fotally ahol a achooi pnaapai and 
niftodian. and wounded nine chiJ> 
drm, M they ware amvuig to Bchool 
ea e Monday morning 

AJn Raaoon Jr . duador of police 
eervna far the San Diofo edioola. 
aaid tha modenlm 1979 farad achooi 
eflkiale to develop e achool-eafeiy 
plaa kng bcfom luch maaeurm ba> 

Having gone thm^ that eapar> 
MDM. Mr Raaeoo aaid. he bebevM 
achooi eOkiala cannot ftrem the IB- 
portenre of euch e plaa enough. 

"SaneCiiBM it lakM e big incideat 
bke that la make you lool at what 
yeu eauld da,* ha eaid. 

Joha Kloee. epofceeman for the 
atocktoa diilnct, aaid laat week lhal 
the Afttict plaanad la mv«a:p iu 
palidoa. Mr Save of the h.aaj§.^ 
aeat e aaaeafe out to mamben ofhie 
arfaniietiea adviaing them ta de 

But Mr Hoalg aad othan da- 
diaad la link the dhMtinf to a call 
far bMfhtaoed eafoty meaauTM. 

**! dea*t thiak achoola abeuld 
apolegiM ta aayona for thia Ind- 
telt* Mid llMait A. ShMUioii, at- 
ecwUve director ef the Netieaal 



School Boaida AaaocMtioe. pro 
tect echoola ageinat thia kind of 
maniacal conduct, we would have tc 
build penitentiary walU around 
them and hire aquula of aecunty 
panooaal.* 

*A BaMWuy Polat* 



1W 

Iniiid buakara agamat cnine c»> 
atM a fobe dilemma.* countered 
Gaorn Nicholaoa. a aiiuuapa|> 
court judge in Sacnmeoto and tha 
foundaref the Nebonal School Safa- 
ty Center la fVppeidme, Calif 

niMrc la e halfway point.* be ooa- 
tended. Nrhare achooi oCctala can 
reoonole the eompeting miMMlaof 
freedom and fiexibdity with aafaty 
and eecunty * 

1\ghtar aecunty maaeune ought 
not have prevented laat waak^ dieaa- 
ter. agned Ron Stephana, tha aafaty 
eeoter'a current dirador, but they 
could have a detenrent Act on the 
Ihouaandi of othv madmu of vib> 
lanoe and anna that idMnI affiaala 
aooaa the natM» now hot daily 

*niierc are thiagi echoola can do 
to make a difluenoa.* he Mid, not- 
ing that bia orgaiuiatioo bad pub- 
liabed e lengthy guidebook for 
echool admin tat ratofi to help them 
plaa far more eecure oampuaea 

/a KaMlfooal iMua 

llie Cahforma Board of Educa- 
tioa will puhliah a aumlar guide- 
book UI Marah, aeoordiag to Jack 
IXigaii,dii«clorofcnnie praventioo 
far the Califraa OOea of the Attor- 
ney General 

School eafoty hat been a diviaive 
and emotional uaue among Califar- 
aiaaa far yean, ha noted. 

in 1962, S6 paraM of iteU voteiB 
backed e ooaetitutioaal initiative 
called the VicUme BiU of Rigbte. 
which i«ovided far the ngbt to oafa, 
aacui^ and |ieai Bill alimtomipmaa 

Hie amendment ateromad from a 
lawBuit filed by Gov George Dauk- 
m^ian, who WM then itete attorney 
general, egainat the Lm Angela 
UniAed School Dialnct Ilia auit ar- 
ffuad that pubiic'ichool etudeaU 
were entitled la apecul pwifertiaM. 



They must 
face the issue of 
liability as 
well as of 
campus safety. 



including the nght to aafe echoola. 

Since then. Cahfanua courte have 
attempted to work out queationa 
raiaed by the amaodment, auch M 
achooi or diatnct bahdity u the event 
of e oime and the duty of echool oA- 
dale to unplament eafoty meaeui M. 

One lewauit in pafticular. which 
la DOW before the Firet Dietrict 
Court of Appeala, la oA«n citad by 
eiperta m the caae thet could put 
tMlb in the aafo-achoola provuion 

in the auit, H<mmatu\ v. Ooidand 
UiufitdStJM>tDtslnet,SfpkMi Ho- 
eamann argUM that he wm phya- 
Kally aaeaullad on hia jumor-high* 
acbool campua by a former 
echooUnete He daima that achooi 
ofBciaia were aware of the thiael but 
foiled to protect bun. depriving him 
of bia OMialitulional n^t to a aafa 
achooi environment. 

In Mey 19S6. Superior Court 
Judge Richard BarUlini held the 
Oakland diatnct— and individual 
adminiatrator*— liable for Mr Ho> 
Mmann'a iigunM He alao ruled 
thet the oonatitutioo'a aafo-echoola 
provuion la both "mandatory, and 
aalf.«xacut4ng * and that tha diatnct 
^lad aa afllrmativa duty to to make 



The judge ordered the diatnct to 
develop e eecunty plan far ite cam* 
puoM But the echool diatnct ap* 
pealed the ruling, putting the order 
on bold 

Robin B Johaneea, the attorney 
repreeenting Oakland, hM argued 
thet the auto cannot 'guarantee* 
every nght in ite oonatitutioa 

Vb» document alM providM reel* 
deaU with the *nght la be happy.* 
aha noted, Myuig, *lfe not e quaa- 



tion of echooU being reeutaot to 
aafaty ThegMaation ii, whatdoyou 
do about itr 

VfoUtioa of avil Richte? 

Althou^ there reoiaina no legal 
preeedant m the eafoty proviaiea, 
Kevia 3 Waahhurn, Mr HeM- 
mano'i attorney ui the caM, u now 
uvolved in at loMt half e doMn 
euniUr euite agauial other echool 
diatncte 

He afoo ffiniende thet a achool'e 
mabilily to protect atudente agamat 
mma may violate avU nghte guar- 
anteed by the VS GuiaUtuUon 

A faderaJ appellate^ouit ruling 
laat Auguat m a Pennayivania caae 
mey deianaiw the relcvenoe of thet 
argument, Mr Waahbumeaid. 

in Stotuking V Bradford Ana 
Sehoot Dutnct, a paMi of the U.S 
Court of Appeala far tlM Third Circuit 
upheld a krwwcourt ruling in fovor of 
e Muifanl wltt bad been moleeted by 
bar bigh-achool band director 

1^ ODurt heU the echool die- 
tnct vtolaled the etudcnt'e nght to 
"liberty* under the Uth Amend- 
ment beeeuM ita officiela ware 
ewara that the band director bad 
been charged with acxuai nuaooo- 
duct by another atudent but foiled to 



The Bradford diatriet bee ep* 
pealed the nding to the US Su- 
preme Court, M well m ta the fall 
Third Circuit Court 

At the eama tune, however, the 
diatna hM egraed to outKifKiourt 
aeCtlciBcnte of more than $70,000 
with two other etudante w^ were 
mn l r ated by theaame band director, 
eoeordmc to attonieyi on the Ston- 
eftiAfMM. 

Haw Much la Eaousht 

While achoole* legal liability far 
campua eafoty remama ambiguoua. 
drveloping a ichool-aacunty plan la 
one "pro-activc* move thet could in- 
fluence leg a] Qpinioo. aucgeated Mr 
Stepbena of tha NaUonal School 
SafotyCaater 

If achooi offlciala taka atepa to 
ihow that they have done every- 
thiA^ they eta to prevent cnme and 



violence, courte may be loath to find 
them at fault, he argued. 

But for Mr. Hoiug. an unfortu> 
nate rMult of the M<mmann caM le 
tbet **eome judge could decide 
what'a important for echool eafoty. 
and that'a not what judgM are 
elected ta do " 

Laat year, Califoraia'a General 
Amembly adopied e biU that wouU 
hava raquired each ediool dietrvl to 
develop end implement e **Safa 
Schoola Plan.' But Govarav Deuk- 
m^ian vetoed it, atuif Cecal re- 
etrunta. 

Mr Honig aaMi laat wMk that be 
would hava the mcaaure reintro- 
duced thia year He alao hM pro- 
poeed e new aUte policy that would 
mandate random audiU ef achooi 
diatncte by • team of apecialiate 
charged with making aura the eafo- 
ty plane were earned out 

Raoeal CriUciaM 

Mr Horug nonethelaM hM been 
cntieuad raoentlv fw hie lack of 
leaderahip on afuety laeiiAe 

A report rr'^aaed Uit mooth by a 
eUte *'£:<aidog agency charged that 
the ale e aupanntendcol wm more 
concern td ebout the liebility of 
echool oiauicte than keeping atu- 
dente eafc 

Many achooi oflkiale have quea- 
tioned the eocuracy of the report, 
and Mr Homg la^t week called it e 
Vke,* noting that much of the com- 
miaeion'a cnliciam bad already been 
raiaed oy bia department 

ia 1907, however, the eUte chief 
had aupported lefiilaiinn to limit 
the liability of achooi diatncu la 
eafoty caeee. 

But the bill UftfiuK^ and aince 
then. Mr Hooig hM been more aup- 
portive of preventative meaaurM m 
dafoiiM egainat liability, aeoordiag 
to Mr Dugaa of the ettomcy genar* 
al'eoAM 

Xertaialy echool eafoty u unpQr> 
taat,* Mr Honif aaid IWa are 
thiAga ecfaoola can do, and the y work. * 

"But what really gate me," ha 
aaid, "la that kida alwaya cod up 
paying: the pnoe for eocut/a illa. 
There are people out there who are 
thinlunf about keeping their k^ 
inaide all day bacauM we cant clean 
up eooaty. And that'e juai wrong.* 
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^ im brought d^m or fn/ufy . ♦/ t.%*4V ' 



. fe*rty Moodiy inpfninQ in nMoiy » ' ; . m ' V ^ ' ■< v / X- V*" * - ; . 



Esfly Mopdsy inpfniM in 
; dMi. NMn Pafi% 1 1 1 
% mamVmPwti^ tni 9m tm^ < 
M tilt. uMiQ Nt ratMT't 4$-ciii0ir auto* 
; mtiK pHML SiuMtt say Ftfl8» ■ 
• tchool KapfOMt IM tirMM^ 
" Mf M Ml Vnti wtio iMMd hkjik > 





Jms K«mr. 14. Drought Mt . 
ttMTt 14-f A Mto to adtoot. kUM Im prInapM ! 
and woundatf Hwo taactiart and a aitidanL 
Hit. mocwr Mid har ton had Daan tmdar praa- 
aua ai aclKMl. taaaad by aaidania and 
olpHnad by adnwiavam^, 

"**■*•• 
> n TiiiwniTiniaa mm 



A l4-y«ar^ aiudam altar a It-yav^ - 
daaamaaa on |h« playground barora ciaaa» .'' 
man Mad a ^-caiAar plaiol owar lo via 

gtf ttiaRi OS mjt badv Bnmwv** 



^ SaymghftwanladraiaiMiioiitarb - ^. . ^« '^^^ ^**''.v "-^ r^^^- 
;'»crnofyardfOGkftgr«.»14-y«««'Ctt' . • ^ .^^ ^/-^ , ^» •.n''^ 

a«jdwtaMftl3iraar-oM|tfi».^^.; 'e.,'>iJ^^ ' 'A^^ViS"? '^'"'1' 



/ :. . l'«0 •*•* ''^ ' ' *• /• 

' Ot>mm.WL \ LawlalM«i,Ma«t ^ rayadaxMa, RR 

, fcliaal * Sctiaai ^ Schaat ni^ aewooi 

' rtwrnaiuiaainibb wmanlMvmai Ai tha and of hra^ wUangaflnmr • 
ra»pa«tod maVi' Knatolor Hana^ pariod daaaat. a t7« aan»-auiom8tie r«a, . 

data, a I4.yaar. " ttriaianad hm yoar-oM atudant akjdant Floyd 

oM Drulwfian piJBdb Frandi laoobar. ato- opanad Nra. woun^ Warmaiay. 1 3. lulad 
J67-cMarMao> dama ■tougm l» ' ing ihraa aaudama^ aatfMianMar 
numHromlMdulfla * «»u iokftia Tho noat onooHicaty. . and woundad 0» 

' ^ prmopifandB 
V aacraiary. Ha Md • 

_ ' aawant»-gfda ta>> 

dantiandt»«i»' , ' ^ . * . ... dam hoacaga tor • 

^»^lifc>JBiil1iii if I 



Atm a taochar aoeuiad haaol howing atoo- j 
hoi on twa braatf^ a lS-yaar<old fraahman fiad { 
on Ma w*y to v>a ponopai'a oMco. raiumad \ 
wah * CoR JS<attbar hMgun and hatd totfL. J 
abidama ai gunpoaa tar ofarfy an hour. Hm 
aurrandorod tt o fwaator. 



Ma 



10 



num Irom hia dulio * «»u lokina Tho n« 

bagandahoiMo waaii* hoHiadbar 

laachar ai Via Bhoi^ aubaMuiband 

dar. woundad rwo abi> 



On a dara, a ia» • • 
vaar-ddbey anoir 
Louia QMarr ft I4>yaar-aid ^ to 
le-yaar-oMvrtio had M rac^Ajnnga. 
droppodomof M» achooi but nda. 
luraor data toi^ Had takan vm gun 
horn a oraaaar: II 



n«o atudama hoaiag» balongad lo a fr 
wi«iodouOia-bar» afh«modiara. 



ralad ahoigiA batoro 

iby 



Student Shootings on the Rise 

Bullets Bring Horror to Schools Throughout U.S. 



■y Uta AiMttn 
Staff Wniar 

In tha pftit 3i motlbk* ttf boyt ft«M 
U Id IS hftvi lUM 9iift to acbool and 

kiUcd. 

Their vtctUnc: a Hudeot ift oorliwaat 
Mlaourt and aoothar in tha suca's louU- 
aa« coraer. a prtodpal la ICaoaaa. a 
icachar la Moniaaa. a jaailor la Coa* 
aacdcuL Aad Iba l3-ycar<old MlMourt 
boy «bo laia moaia uuod la Da KaJb 
alao biraad Ut faibar'a pIM oa bimaalf . 

Oa aa Artioaa prep ftcbool caoipui laac 
mootli, a 17<yaardld aboc two taacban 
allar ba waa caugbt drtakla^ As Ua tey 
teoad ibcrliri offlcait vlOi a sMfua, 
ibay uuad Urn. 

BkiUatt sod vtolaoca lAcriaslafly coa* 
IMC ckUdraa aad acAoals. So far UOs 



Thia school year, 
four people have died, 
and at leaat six have 

been wounded. 



icbool yaar, four peopla bava dlad 
acroM tba country, aad al least sii bava 
bacn wounded, aU aAar boyi» moaUy 
youoi tacni» bioli sua* to acbool. to the 
past two yaara. tba vioiaoca taiUet lU 
dead. Indudlos a fuidda, aad 17 wound- 
ed — savaa itudaaii, aavaa taacbeii» a 
tacratary, a vlca^rtacipal aad a prtad* 



ON A Taui pUviTDund. a U*yaar«old 
wouadad a daainau^ Uiea lold ibe pfia- 



dpal. "^Ut was tfca only way I could sftt 
tbam off my badu Mr. Browa." A l^ 
year-old la Vlrglala was dared to sboot a 
Sill oa a acbool bui; imarlnsly. aba wr^ 
vivod a bullet la bar fbca. A Montana 14- 
year-old kUlad a teacbar. He said bis 
failure la Freacbclaa prompted ibe 



Everywhere that a cbild points a sun 
at another cblld or a teacbar. ainpie 
dlaballaf moati the violence. But what 
oaca waa a alsbtmara notr is true. 

'Tba moat commoa raaponsa from 
Coddartf, Da Kallt. wbaraver. m it 
couldal bappaa bara.* WalU II doaa. You 
get acbool paopla togatber la a room and 
aak, *Wbo bas baaa lavolvad la a band- 

• SHOOTINGS. BA. Cd. 1 
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Sunday, Mwtfc IS, m? 



Rise in Student Shootings 
Puzzles Educators, Police 



• SHOOTMOS. From U 
gua l a d dftr Ym fit ^UMta," 
MM Braote CoUlMtt. a Wlcuu 
suit Uilvml^ prataor. ColU- 
ioa vorM vitt Goddard scfeool 
offldali la INS aflar JaoMi Alaa 
Kaaitay. ttta li Malkad Ut Ju* 
aior U|fe Kfeod wttH aa ll-IA rt- 
na. kiiUag la aid wouadlog 
Una. 

WNATIONAL eoiiat la kapt or 
acftooi nunlac% gua aamlts ar 
fcamgHiMnp M la Clia two 
yaan aad two aMslfta Maoa tta 
bf1|M iaauaiy aaralaf waaa 
KaaiWy loofe a laa la adM. at 
iaa« 15 non icAoolB trooi Call* 
foraia la Caaaacttcat hava oaaa 
laa temm of r n J ai viaplay. 
« Tte otiaaa art 
Dl« ddaa «tera |uaa kav» I 
ralattvaly eamnaa* 
Haa bagua lo ipn 
actual offldali lo eoopania oo 



outuda lia aadoa** laifHt ickool 
diMA ftara's at laaal ooa gua 
InddaoC avaiy oliar moott durtag 
tiM icteol yaar. 

PraliaMy. tura ara mori. a 
U7I Hady by ifta Mandly fuadad 
Nadoool laadtDla M Educadoo 
sJwvad tfeal vailo noal adMol 
burglartaa ara rapoftad lo poUcti 
no rtoordi ara ktpt oo atiaclu 
vllb weapoaa aad aitada raqulr* 
ing madlcal att ta tto«> Tka Kaoiaa 
Burtau of lavafUgaUoa kaapa ao 
sucb raoorda oor doaa aay auMor 
acbool dlMd U ibo Mala. 

THE CLOSEST tbiBg bow lo a 
oadooal raoord of gua laddaata la 
icboola la a dipplag Ola kapt by 
tba NaUoaal Caotar for Scbod 
Safaty at Pappardlao UalvanUy. 
Evta It la laconpiua, aa a coo* 
putar clMc^of aawapapar Ubrar 
laa fnm acm tba coantiy 
abowad. Tba Pappardlaa lUa aad 
tba aawapapar saarcbaa turaad up 
M caaa« offlciala Uvolvad U 
ibcaa polalad out two Bwra. 

Liat aprta& a IS>yaarold at tba 
bigb acbod ia Saaatb, Mo^ popL 
U2M» OMirdarad a ciawnata. Laal 
fall g giuHoilag 15iraar*old la 
MUaa OlT, Moot, Udaappod two 



darad. 

"It raaUy makaa aia woodar 
wbaf s bappaolog to kldi, tbai tbay 
could bo tbal aagiy. I JuH woadar. 
Wbat la golag oa out la tba world 
to ibaaa kidar aabad Lola Crtflla, 
wbo couaialad taacbati aad mt" 
daali la day Oa Kalb aartlar Ibla 
moaib, allar Katbaa Pbrta, a 
took a .4S<allbar plaid to blitory 
cloM. Ha kiUad a l3-yaaivold claaa> 
mala, ibaa bliMalf. Ha waa tba 
cbild tba oibor nudaaia aiwayi 




Earlier this month, Nathan 
Faria, 12, shot and killed a 13- 
year^ld claaanute, then himself, 
in DeKalb.. Mo. 



gat taaiad or lluafc Priacb. Tbay 
doa*t opaa fira ar laka rlaaMiaiaa 
boaiaga. m did a boy, is, la Soutb 
Carallaa two yaan aga. Ba raa 
froaa tba acbod aad raturaad witb 
guaa altar bolag tbiaataoad wlib 
ditrtpllaa by a taacbar wbo lald 
tba boy bad liquor oa bla braaib. 

**SooM of tba raaaoaa an obvi- 
ous — Uds an dolag avarytblog 
aarUar, aad crtoia la a aodal 
avaoL Juai aa tba prom la. Iti dla- 
tufblo^ bacauM a l2>yaarold la 
ad Doarty cogdttvely or ounlly 
ccr^pleta," said Huaier Hunt, dl- 
ractor of tba Natlood Caotar tor 
iuveoUa Juattca, a prtvata, aoa- 
proftt raaoaicb group la Pte- 
bttfgb. 

Tba coaler^ tfaUstlci $bow mu^ 
dar retaa amoag clUidraa IS aad 
youflgar bava locraaaad SO par> 
ceat U Iba pa« 20 yaan. Accord- 
tog to Iba FIL youtba IS aod 
youogar won rcapooiibia tor SSI 
murdan acroa tba couotry^la 
ISOS. Na otbar aalload atadadca 
yarincally dataUlag guaa la 



your cultun valuaa putdowna» tba 
laacban aad couaaalon bava trou* 
bla bdog aff^va." 

ta aa upcomlog bMia of tba 
iound of CouaatUog aad Dcval- 
opmaoL CoUlaoo urgaa scbooU to 
ad up crtala^^eapooaa plans to dad 
v^tb studad dioonnp, or sulddaa, 



EVEBY DAY, tboufgaA of U« 



scboda an avaUabla. 

AND IT la ad auiprtdng ibd 
tba crifflaa aad tba guu an mov- 
ing lato scbooli, Hunt said. Mod 
cbUdraa wbo commit crimaa com> 
nut tbaoi oaar tbair bomaa, ba 
said. Aad acbools an doaa to 
bomoL 

But 00 000 kaowa wbal klad d 
cbild Is saappad to sboodag by tba 
paags d addaacaoco tbat otban 
ad out oiora qulatly. la acbod 
oUsbabavlor or taan d bana. Tba 
FHl caaad lotervtaw cbUdraa 
wbo klU u acbools aa tbay da OMO 
wbo opaa fin la pubUc placaa. 
FBI paycboMglsli caa latarvlaw 
adults. Id ad Juvaallaa, wboaa dl- 
rad mottvaUoaa U tbaao caaaa 
bava ma aloog tba oonnd couna 
oi laaoaga troublaa: aa argumad 
wltb a IHofld, paar pnasura, 
scbod 'fiwdmr ' 

**Laoklag d baw bids balp aacb 
oibar aad rolata la aacb otbar, 
tbd abould bo part dscbooL Tbay 
sbould ba dolag tblagi wltb ra- 
spad aad support" said Wicblia 
SUtal Cdilaoa. **iut id's faca tt. 
Junior bigb kids an probably tba 
bed la tba world d puidowaa. If 



SUCH PLANNING d tba begio- 
dog oi tbia Kbod year proved 
prudad la Lawtstowa, MonL. pop. 
7.100. Two waaks befon Qmst- 
oaas^ I4iraar*old Krtsiofer Hans 
killed a subatltuia taacber. He 
wouadod two studaolB aod tba vlca 
prladpaJ. wbo last woek waa n* 
laaaad fnm tba boapltd after bis 
socood nOad of surgery. Tbe boy 
was guaalag for bis Freocb taacb- 
ar ba waa fluaklag tba daas. A 
fuoard for tbo substitute wu beld 
la tbe scbod eudltorlum. 

Lewlaiowa scbo<«! superloteo- 
ded Jim Turoer bad called lo- 
getber police aod meotd bedtb 
worfcan la tba lail, coovtoced of 
tba loipoftaaco of plaadag after e 
September lodded la MIlea Qiy. 
abod 200 nllaa lo tbe soutbeasL 
Tbara. a lO-yaoivold boy took two 
atud<uits bootaga d Custer Higb 
ScbooL Tbe youog guooian d once 
beld ao automatlf placd cocked d 
a daasnsato's bead aad a doublo> 
actloa nvolvor la tba same boy's 
riba. Ho dropped tbe weepoos 
after tbe locd sheriff arrived aod 
draw bla owa ravdvar. 

*^an an a Id of programs 
od tban aa far u suldde preveo- 
Uoa or drugs, bd oo tblop like 
tblB, ooiblBt" said Tuner. 

SCHOOL Hl^PONSES so far 
bava baaa man Ukely to ded wltb 
tbe crtaea aod tba guns tbemaelves 
ntber tbaa wltb tba problems tbd 
provoke tba cbildrao to vidence. 

Wltb e raal from tbe U.S. Oo- 
partmeal d Justice, scbools la 
Milwaukee, Aaabdm, Cdlf.. aad 
RockfordL DL, an cracUng down 
oa crime. Tbe pUd program, 
"Sder Scbools, Better Scbools,*' U 
to ba eipaadad sutewlde la Mia' 
sourl, wben tba govanor's omce 
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Shootings 

Prompt 

Disbelief 



f SHOOTINGS, ^rom lA 
Mw arildttv aciooii to I 

im ATi niklat 9um ttat rto> 
Mi an ki9t of an tcfeool otaM, 
an atiM oMclAli ud lav 



InHIT A€I£X tUy^aU oa 
oiM toa«i aad a kl4 wfeo cammlii 
a'^olaa to aciool to ttt oiw 



laadl- 

Mor of OM Haitoaal AlUaaca tor 
Sala Scfeaato dM fMafca amitf 
laa latoraadoaal AwKtodoa of 

I OMconi 



; na pOat prapaa dooa aot doal 
vtta tta pntoana laal briH cau* 
4rm to cany put to aclool aad 
■ia tooai toaf«L Na oaa qatta 
|ao«t tov to aaal «Mi tt«Ht to 
too wafea of HafMy, too apom 
aiftor oa iow toa ifeootfap aouto 
N pat toto too paoi, aad feow tooy 
aiiiM ha (imtttod. 

[ la Da Kato, fttUl to toa UtfHl 
proUoa two voofci aftor toa 
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tooy pravokad Natoaa FMa by 
iBL Toackan 
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yprtd. toat paopto dto aad 
auftltjMtbadalbaaaatoo^ 
to toom toay caald ba tovolvod to 
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Sp«a w toa toM 
Jjw ftato baviac a , 

T?-" * l a n ii u tor ttoai- 
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currtoiluai* or poor oouMoUni 
poaratoft Tbof aia rara. 
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do toacb cbaiactor. UafortuaatoJy. 
to toa bardart way. by doaiuia 
• ^ «rtrtfc may toovi 
toda to to»tr ova davlo«« 
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to plan a new integrated achool. And teach- 
eri and students associated with the 
schools often feel a chill from their less 
enii^tened cohorts. "My mother isn't very 
keen about me being here," u*^-' Agnew, 
the Ljffan College English teac. .r/*Every 
time my minister preaches against ecume- 
nism she taps me on the shoulder and 
says, That's you he's talking about'." Like- 
wise, while Protestant leaders have been 
generally supportive, many local church 
officials are loath to give up the special 
influence they have traditionally wielded 
over the sotte-run scnools. 

Some critics dismiss the school-integra- 
tion movement as a mcdet;t middle-class 
effort that's unlikely to reach the hard-core 
elements on the front lines of conflict. Kids 
in the hate-filled ghettos are the ones who 
really need to e^p&rience an integrated 
school, they say, and the least likely to 
attend one. In respom* j. Lagan headmaster 
Terry Flar ^an notes that the ISOstudents 
in his school's last entering class came f rom 
60 different primary schools, many of them 
in Republican ghettos and loyalist housing 
Piojects. "We'd be failing if we were only 
attracting children from nice homes," he 
says. "It's important that we get kids from 
those areas where the political and cultu*-- 
al loyalties are the strongest." 

■sjsr stap: Those cultural difl'erences, if 
anything, seem to invigorate the schools. 
"In other schools, people argue about 
things," says a 15-year-old Lagan student 
named Wendy, "but everyone is arguing 
from the same point of view. People don't 
talk to each other the way we do. " After this 
year's murder of three IRA terrorists in 
Gibraltar and the subsequent killing of two 
British soldiers at an IRA funeral^ Lagan 
devoted an entire morning to discussing 
tlie violence. The biti^rness and anger that 
welled up in the drab, prefab classrooms 
quickly ebbed, and by lunchtime the kids 
were bantering on the playground. To this 
day the only fight among Lagan students 
occurred when a Thatcher supporter 
squared off with a Laborite. 

No one is suggesting integrated educa- 
tion is the whole answer to Ulster's prob- 
lems. But everyone agrees it is a major 
step. "Each school was created to respond 
to local needs/' says Alan Smith, chair- 
man of the Northern Ireland Council for 
Integrated Education. "But we've reached 
a critical m '^s. Other institutions have to 
respond to us— banks, churches, social or- 
ganizations. We're creating a signi^rant 
shift in the lii^ of Northern Ireland." Stu- 
dents tend to have a slightly less grand 
view of what they are doing, but they 
clearly feel they are involved in some- 
thing important. "With all the troubles," 
says Sarah, a 16-year-old Catholic from 
South Belfast, "at least we're trying to 
bring the two religions together." 

GbraLdC LvBtnov/ m Belfast 



Pencils, Papers and Guns 

Dade County children learn the ABC's of firearms 



After receiving a poor grade last Janu- 
ary, a 13-year-old in Seminole, Fla., 
bragged that he would "torture and 
kill" his social-studies teacher, \\hen 
school security guards heard of the threat 
the next morning, they searched the boy 
and found a 9-mm pistol, a box of 9-mm 
shells and a .22-caliber pistol loaded with 
10 rounds in his gym bag. That was only the 
beginning of a year of menacing gun inci- 
dents in Florida schools. In the Miami- 
Dade County area alone, officials have re- 
corded more than 100 cases of guns being 
found on school grounds this year. Educa- 
tors are so alarmed that they're trying 
some unorthodox measures. Next January 
the Dade County school board will become 
the nation's first to offer r mandatory "gun 
awareness" program to all of its students — 
grades kindergarten to 12. Board supervi- 
sor Bill Davis says, "Our message is very 
clear and very simple: to let students know 
that guns kill." 

For a fee rf $25,000, the community- 
based Citizens Crime Watch group will ad- 
minister the program. Through lectures, 
skits and films, elementary schoolchildren 
will be taught to stay away from firearms 
for sport or protection and to alert an adult 
if they spot a gun where it doesn't belong. 
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'Subliminal messages*? NRA poster for grades K-2 



The curriculum for grades seven to 12 will 
deliverthesamemessagewith graphic rein- 
forcement: doctors from the University of 
Miami's medical center will demonstrate, 
with slides and charts and in unflinching 
detail, how a bullet can rip through body 
tissue and se^'er the spinal cord. 

Dade County had considered another 
plan. Five months ago the National Rifle 
Association pitched its own gun-safety pro- 
gram to the school board. Aimed at grades 
K-2, the NRA program consists of a poster 
and coloring book. "Eddie the Eagle" ex- 
hort: Dick and Jane to go get their mother 
instead of touching a gun they find lying on 
a table in their home. Dade County educa- 
tors quickly rejected the coloring-book ap- 
proach. "It sends subliminal messages that 
somehow it's normal for a handgun to be on 
. table in a home where you have young 
children," says associate superintendent 
James Fleming. Undaunted by Dade Coun- 
ty's rejection, the NRA still plans to offer 
its materials to schools across the country, 
free of charge. What's more, for schools 
that request it, the NRA will provide a gun- 
awareness curriculum for kindergartners 
on up that also outlines classroom instruc- 
tion on "the safe handling of firearms as 
well as specific skills and attitudes . . ." 

Gun -control advocates are 
skeptical of the NRA playing 
any role in firearm education in 
the schools. As one puts it' "I 
don't trust the NRA enough to 
keep their mouths shut and not 
impose their philosophy on 
kids." 

A handful of other cities are 
considering developing gun- 
awareness programs for their 
schoo..', and many psycholo- 
gists applaud the new gun edu- 
cation as a positive step— as 
long as, they say, the programs 
stress that firearms are de- 
structive. "We know that kids 
are best off with information 
and a set of behaviors that 
help them conquer or treat 
sca/y things with respect," says 
Jane Conoley, president of the 
American Psychological Asso- 
ciation's divison of school psy- 
chology In other words, society 
may no longer be able to protect 
children'? innocence, but at 
least it can instruct them in 
life's dangers. 

CONNJC LlSLIE 
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looljshot fromipipssbow 
injures school guard 



By David Kocientwftki lU^, 
^ News Staff Writer ffy 



A aacudtx^fuard at Chbpewa 
. Valley Hi{h School io Clinton 
Townibip fuffered minor injuriea 
Monday when he wu bit in the cheat 
Jby a acrewdriver fired ftom a croas- 
Ikow. ..• 

James Mud, 32, of Pontiac, wu 
T^rted in good condition Monday 
at St^ Joaeph Hoapital West, where 
_ he was treated for a amall cheat 

r" wound and a cut on his bead. 
School officials aaid Mead was 
: injured about11:30 a.m. while inves- 
l tij^atinf reporta of a auspicious car in 
f a parkiof lot Dear the hi^ achool 

I' building 
Clinton Township Police Cpl. 
i. Frank Wolosjyk aaid tv^o people 
werf in the car, and two others — 
^ mearinp aki masks and Chippewa 
* Valley jackets — were standing near 
. a. Woloszyk uid one of the four 
t called Mead's name. 

"^'heo he turned, he was hit in 
^ the chest with a acrewdriver * Wolo- 



aaid. *It was aurpriainr because 
Wf donH usually have problems at 
Chtppewa Valley* 

' 5PoUct did not indicate if they had 
anyaiupecta. 

Mead, am employee of All-Safe 
Security, has been stationed at Chip* 

Cwa Valley aince September, 
ead'a wife, Karen, aaid her hw- 
tand aaw the ooasbow* and it resem- 
bled the weapons aome Chippewa 
Valley auidenta make in the achool 
-woodworking shop. 

Chippewa Valley Principal Don- 
ald Weichert aaid atudents have 
made crossbow atocks in iiidustrial 
arts classes. But Weichert aaid the 
weapons are not equipped with bovv - 
atrin{:s and art inoperable when they 
are taken from achool. 

Karen Meed, an X-ray technician 
at St. Joseph Hospital West, aaid the 
acrewdriver penetrated about an inch * 
into her husband's chest, and he 
suffered minor cut< on his head when 
befell. 

'It didn*t puncture his hing or 
anything * ahe uid. *He was luck} .* 
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ByMARKMOONEY home, where he will 

ond TIMOTHY McDARRAH ®" suspertaion for a maxi- 

, ^ ' . mum of five school days. 

A first-grader was found with a On Jan, 4. Melvin Carruthera 
•teak knife yesterday at the was caught with a loaded 
same Bronx elementary school .25-callbcr pistol in the school s 
where a ktndef-garten student } cafeteria. He was back In jirhnoi 
was caught with .a loaded auto* \ yesterday, 
matic pistol last week, police I At Mabel Dean Bacon HS on 

*. Second Avenue and 15th Street. 

And in two seoarate incidents ^ the crime wave began about 1 
at a Manhattan nigh school two p.m. when a 16 year old student 
IS.year old students were was arrested for carrying 10 
slashed by Jntruders and a. 46: ^^-vials of crack, police said, 
year-old student was arrested The student was identified by 
for carrying 10 vials of crack. school sources as Enrique Mon- 

Board of Education spokesman teverde. 
Frank Sobrino said the knife. Then, at 3 p.m.. six intruders 
which had a iH inch blade, was pushed their way through the 
discovered at PS 93 In the same front door looking for a IS year- 
way the gun had been — "the '.old student, and found him. 
teacher went over to the child \ The unidentified victim was 
and disarmed him after another | slashed in the head. When three 
student saw the weapon.** -other students came to his res- 

Sobrino added: 'This li uAr. .«ue. they also were cut. police 
heard of. Two weapons incidents isaid. 

like this in such a short period in The victim and another 15- 
an elementary school is extraor- year-old were taken to Beth Is- 
dinary." rael Hospital while two others 

The incident unfolded at »:15 were treated at the scene and 
a.m. in an art class at the school released. 

on Story Avenue In the Clasons One of the intruders. Ernest 
Point section. Ballestero. 16. of 701 Willoughby 

The 6-year-old boy watf'^liol- St. Brooklyn, was captured car- 
identified, nor was the teacher, rying a knife, police said. The 

The boy's moth'sr came and other Hve escaped. 
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1 st-grader brings loaded 
toy' pistol to classroom 



By Mikt Martindale 

News Staff Writer 



\ itroit fint-pader broufht a loaded, aeoi-auto- 
snat. juchinc pis tol to achocT Tuesday. 
He thought it'wu a toy. 

The teacher found out it was a 9mm Mac*10 with 26 
live ahelb la the magazine after he uked her to help 
him find hia lost "toy gun.* 

The Uacher told police the 6-year oId boy brought 
the Mac 10 to claas at Biddle Elementary School, 4fi01 
Seebalt, on the city's west side. 

Police would not identify the boy or the teacher. 

Tuesday morning, the boy either miaplaced or lost 
the iveapon. *He wu uking, Where ia my toy?* aaid 
police Insp. Fred Williams. 

The boy described his *toy fun* to his teacher and 
ahe aearched the rcom until sKe found it on a ahelf, 
Williams aaid. 

The weapon was turned over to police. 

Please see Twy/7A 




OUA^€ E BELANGERThc Otlro<1 

' A Mac- 10 automatic pistol similar to the one shown was brought to class 



Toy 



Ist-erader brings 
ba(fcd \oy gun 
inside classroom 

From page 1A 

Willums said police are trying lo 
determine where the weapon came 
from and how the biiy got it. 

''Waare working on ii right nim\** 
Williams said. ''Someone will be 
charged in this. You can bet on that .** 

Lightweight, compact, easy to 
conceal and modify to illegal fully- 



automatic weapons, the Mac- 10 and 
other similar guns have been favor- 
ites of some drug rings, police said. In 
1984. police aaid they were used in 10 
Metro Detroit killings. 

Three years ago. Kelly Critten- 
don, 13, was fatally shot as she was 
sitting at her desk in the 
eighth-grade classroom at Precious 
Blood School in Northwest Detroit. 
She was shot in the head when a 
handgun a classmate had brought to 
ftchool accidentally diKharged. 

And. so far this year, eight youtha 
aged 17 and younger have been killed 
by gunfire in Detroit. Another 112 
youths have been wounded in city 
$hiN)tings. 

News Staff Wntar Jim Tittswonh 
contributad to this rapoft 
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Gunshots echo 
around schools 



■ Dec.JS, 1987: Sheenan 

Anthoiiy/l6, is shot in the 
hand in an electrical shop 
class in (William Grady Vo- 
cational-Technicaj High 
School i n Brighton Beach, 
^ftSSByti. The gunman is a 
15-year-bld boy showing off 
his pistol. 

■ Dec. 2^: A IS-year-old student is 
shot in the leg durins a typing class 
at Murry Bei^gtraum Hi^ School in 
lower Manhattan. Paul Pullar. 16. of 
the Bronx, a student at the Khool. is 
arrested on assault and weapon 
charges. 

■ Jan. 14: Owen Miller, 14. is shot 
In the fkce as he leaves Intermediate 
School 320 in Brooklyn's Crown 
Heights section when he is caught in 
a crossflre between two warring 



ARMED STUDENTS 



Number of inMpont possesskxi reports at ten jurMor high and ten hifh 
achools for the last three years. Number in parentheses shows rank each 
year. Hfufes do not aliow for differences in school populations. 
■ JUNIOR HIOH SCH0018 
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^ups of older boys. 
^ On the same day. Kirk Uwin. 18. is 
ahot in the leg with a .38-caliber pis- 
tol during a gunfight between two 
groups of bc>*: outside Springfleld 
Gardens High School in Queens. 

■ Feb. 4: Joanne Walters, 13. an 
eighthrgra.der at Intermediate 
School 202 in Broollyti's East New 
York section, suffers a graze wound 
of the head after a 13-year-old class- 
mate pulls a .38<aliber pistol (torn 
his knapsack and twirls it on his fin- 
ger, causing it to discharge acciden- 
Ully. 

■ Feb. t: Santos Almondovar, 16, 
shoots himself in the leg during a 
ninth-grade science class in Junior 
High School 45 in East Hariem. Al- 
mondovar says he was checking out 
the 25-caliber pistol a 16-year-old 
fViend brought to school. 

■ Feb. 10: A 13-year-old eighth- 
grade boy is arrested when he is 
caught carrying a fully loaded 
sawed-ofT shotgun in gym class in In- 
termediate School 74 in the Bronx. 

More than ever before, the shock- 
ing sound of gunfire has been beard 
in New York City's public schools 
this winter, as increasing numbers 
of kids-younger and younger kids- 
are packing pistols in school. 

Worried school oRIcials confirm 
the deadly trend. Not only has there 
been an increase in the numl>er of 
guns seized in recent weeks, the offi- 
cials say. but the new weapons are 
more powerf\il and sophisticated 
than in the past 
Notjast ripguiis 

**Not only are kids canying more 
guns, but there are increasing in- 
stances of the guns being tirtd" said 
Ed Muir, the security expert for the 
United FedereUon of TMchera. **I 
mean. il*s one thing fbr a kid to walk 
around with a pistol as a sort of male 
totem. But it*s another thing to use 
ttat gun to shoot boles in peq>le.** 

**And! it's not xipguns and Saturday 
aight specials any more-we recent- 
ly picji^ up a 357 magnum,** aajs 



Irae« tnialialal..dtrMtorfrtkt 
Poard •r Edu€iUQi*a Olttf of 
School SaMr. 

Imahahni alio aayt: "ITf aaaa- 
iQg a iigntlkant laeraase oT^vaap* 
MS c^aet in junior hiilit. I iont 
know why, hut lil tell you oiio 
lhii«-tht acetasihility oTguni !■ J«- 
ttlor highs Is alarmim. We>afBl a 
ffMlproMen here.** 

Maogr school officials sagr thqr an 
worried. So fkr, they say, the moriber 
of incidents involvinf guaa in 
schools is relati^ty sioalL B4 funs 
are deprossingly connon do the 
alreels, and what exists m the 
streets eventually finds its wm into 
theschoola. 

Officials also say nany of th^ asost 
dramatic incidents involving guns 
and other weapons are too recent to 
show up in the latest sUtistital ta- 
bles, which cover the school* year 
that ended last June. 

the Boeid of Education counts 
fiin posseasion cases in an direrall 

catagoiy of '^weapons** found in the 
ochoois. 

The vaat majority of weapons 
eases involve knives and rasor-<ype 
instruments, hut officials believe 
atatislics for the current year will 
ahow a rise in the percentage of g|m 
cases. 

They also s«y they can*t now pre- 
dict whether there wiU be an in- 
erease in the overall number of 
weapons cases. 

If there Is an increase in weapons 
eases, it would reverse a trend- 
there has been a steady decrease in 
the number of iveapons cases since 
1961; last year, there wu an insig- 
ftificant incrcase-flrom 1.487 1868 
to 1.406 in 1987. 

If Inishalmi is upset about the po- 
tential danger of guns in schools, 
■lost principals arc bothered more 
fey the publicity generated by recent 
gun cases. 
This is a peaceAil, caiet sdiool.'' 
protested Dr. Robert Schain. 
principal of Brooklyn's 
Geoife Wingate High School, 
which turned bp in one re- 
cent story about guns in 
schools. *men 1 took over 18 
yean ago. this was one of the 
worst schools in the country. 
Now it's one of the best A 
few kids might cany knives* 
and I think last term we 
caught one kid with a gua 
But when they're caught, 
they're suspended immedi- 
ately." 

Despite Schain's optimistic 
view. Wingate has been on 
the top-10 list in the oversU 
weapon possession category 
. for the last three yean. 

There are no clear answen 
to questions of^owthe 
school siystem can rid itself of 
guns and other weapons. 

Irushalmi says there will 
be BKNfe guards in the schools 



next year. At present, about 
half of the city's elementary 
achools have one uniformed 
guard each, each Junior high 
has at least two and high 
schools have Anom five to IS 
guards each. He aays he 
hopes that next year, each el- 
ementary school will have a 
guard. 

Noengy task 

:«ut tt Will teke UMte than 
ffiards to aohre the problem- 
jrt bfst. more guards will 
jaeanthat more guns are 
found The beet w^r to aohre 
4he problem, the experts say. 
would be to stop kids from 
hringing tbe guns into 
achools in the first place, and 
banish repeat ofl'enden. 
That is easier said than done. 

There's really yery little 
jou can do to keep weapons 

Ct. but if you do find a Ud 
th a weapon, you proceed 
prith the chancellor's regula- 

Sns.** said Everett Kemer. 
incipal of Samuel Tilden 
High School in Brooklyn*s 
But Flatbush section, which 
has led the list of high 
schools for the lest three 
yean in the category of weap- 
ons possession casep. 

*'If the weapon Is a gun. 
then it means a superinten- 
dent's suspension, and the 
police are notified. 

"Honestly. I thirJk we have 
anough security in the build- 
ing.** Kemer aaid "But even 
aecurity isnH the answer to 
the problem. The answer is 
puUide the school, in society, 
and what happens outside in 
aociety . . . i cannot answer 
forthar 

Irushalmi agrees. look at 
this question, and I Just don't 
believe we can so^e this is- 
aue in Khools and let it stand 
In the rest of socie^. if we're 
ever going to aohe this, it's 
wolng to take some au^r ef- 
Torts on the parts of mai^. 
'many people.** 
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School 

finds 
weapon 

iy Mimct vmuamnnMtn 

A RooBerelt lalanfl'feen- 
■fer was nabbed Inside n 
lower East Side Junior hi^b 
Athool yesterday toting an 
^zi aubmachine Ain loaded 
Mth hollow-point Dullpts, po- 
■ce said. 

Alan Alston, IB, of Main St 
id the 9-mm. machine pistol 
a red caiivas gym bag, ac* 
rding to OfTicer William 
^tting. He said the gun bad 
aiagazine containing 28 
, >unds of copper-Jacketed, 
l^llow-poini 4>ulKeU,'^rb 

Epand into Jaiued shards on 
pact 

Alston was collared alter 
I tudents at JHS 25, av 145 
^nton St, told a guard they 
law the teen flashing the gun, 
K)iicc said. When Alston was 
ipproached by a guard and 
isked what he had in the gym 
^ag. he bolted. The guard 
laught him and called police. 
Alston la a student at Park 
Vest High School on W. SOth 
St, which last year drew at- 

f^ntion with stories of stu- 
ents casually carrying 
nives and guns into .the 
pchooL. 

A Board of Education 
ppokesman aald Alston was 
Applying for a transfer to 

t>wer East Side Prep, an al- 
mative school for older stu- 
rienta with academic prob- 
lems or who have dropped 
Ml and want to resume their 
Studies. It is boused in the 
9HS 29 building. The bosni 
hpokesman din not kuow 
WMt grade Alston was in. 

Folice» who cbaifed Alston 
<Wltb poiseuion of a deadly 
taFeapon, abo added a bur- 
ktaiy charge, aaying be bad 
bnterad the building usl^ a 
to see the guidance 
E RXC ''^'^ * •ttbtertbge. 




BEAVY METAL: Alan Alston was an^sted in East Side school yesterday wrth loaaeo Uzi submacnine gun 
ff.cerDavK)Gnce holds gun. o»a*Ntv4 
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KIDS ON DffDiSIVE 




I S THE NUMBER 
of guns appears to 
be risiqg in city 
I schools, officiali 
report another dangerous 
phenomenon: Parents are 
telling their Uds to go to 
.school anned for self-pro- 
tection. 

''A lot of parents in my 
district are telling their 
children to cany weapons/* 
••ys Levander Lilly, super- 
intendent of Brooklyn's Dis- 
trict 19. 'They give their 
children weapons to protect 
themselves when th^ leave 
the tenements.** 

Last year the..Boanl ef 
Education c|Niitt^ 4^105 In- 



cidents In which weapons 
were found in the school 
system. The vist minority of 
the weapons were knives, 
razor blades, box cutters, 
utility knives and other 
sharp instruments. 

It i% those kinds of weap- 
ons that, ofHcials say, kids 
are carrying to protect 
themselves or because their 
parents believe they need 
protectioa 

Lilly says the most com- 
mon weapon carried by 
young children is & boy 
scout knife. IVpically, he 
says, parenU buy the knives 
for camping trips but wind 
up telling children lo take 
them along when they leave 
tome 



tngly bear of parenUI ap- 
proval of weapons," says 
Board of Education security 
director Bruce Irusnalmi. 
""But if a parent is condon- 
ing this what are they say- 
ing?" 

Which schools report the 
most weapons cases? 

SUtistics show that inci- 
dents Involving weapons 
Jire most heavily concen- 
trated In rough neighbor- 
hoods. 

I HE NUMBERS in- 
dicate that the 10 
Junior highs and 
1 10 high schools re- 
porting the most incidents 
last year accounted fgr 275 

i20 
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weapons cases, 30% of all the 
cases citywide, although they 
are only 7% of Khools at 
those levels. 

Statistics also show that 
while the number of ioci* 
dents citywide has remained 
sUble over the last few years 
most schools on the top 10 
lists have experienced sharp 
increases -particularly 
among junior highs. 

Last year those schools re^ 
ported 178 incidents. Two 
years ago it was 107. 

Many public school kids be* 
Ueve there is a real need for 
protection, at least on the 
street 

For the last three years In- 
termediate School 31^1 in 
Vrooklyn*s Crown Heights 
bas reported the highest 
number of weapons cases 
among junior highs. 

There were 24 incidents 
last year and this year there 
have been 26 cases. 

Pupils at the school on East 
Mew York Ave. say Uds carry 
knives, ehuka sticks, razor 
blades and ImiUtion pistols, 
to feel protected lh>m high 
achool students and f^om 
•acb other as they walk to 
a nd fjpj p\ wtho el 
"Rarely, the students say, 
are the weapons used. 

O 
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Host of the time. It's to 
show off." said Mike, 13. ' If 
soroebody*s real mad, they 
might threaten somebody 
outside the school.** 

They carry It because of 
their Jewelry." sud Devon. 
14. 'They wear bigrhains. big 
rings. They think people are 
going to take it** 

'There are a lot of big kids 
in this school that are bul- 
lies, said Toya, 14. **If 
there's a Hght, sometimes the 
little kids bringit to show.** 

Whether their fears are 
Justified, said Principal 
Maishe LeviUn. "Ihe young- 
sters don*t feel safe at dis- 
missal Ume," adding that the 
school has plenty of security 
ofHcers and bas sealed off 
many exits. 

Ken Campbell, president of 
the Parents Association ut IS 
391, expressed shock when 
he learned of the number of 
weapons possession cases at 
the school. Campbell does 
not believe school officials 
discourage students strongly 
enough ttom carrying weap- 
ons . 

*They are not tou^ enough 
with these students," Camp- 
be ILuy f , .i:£iUlilh.i)i£in. - 
liikft tbea scnib the gym 
floor.- 




lOMllLADbttwMthisbigfc .^ia Jackson JuntorHV) School 
studem M5P Jo oiescri^ a.loilfie a olKsn^ 



Schools Seize More Weapons; 

Officials Blame Drug Trade 



By Emily Sachar 

The number of weapons confiecaied 
in the dty'i schools this year has in- 
creased at least 10 percent, and a rank- 
ing school ofTicia] yesterday blamed 
Arugs, particularly crack, for the in- 



Bruce Irushalmi, director of the 
Board of Education's Oflioe of School 
Safety, also said he is "increasingly 
vorrisd" by the lethal types of weapons 
csrried by students — everything ^rom 
hraos knuckles to shar]>-«dged, metal, 
martial arts throwing stars, and more 
than a dozen types of guns, including 
^7 msgnum revolvers and so-called 
pin guns that shoot .22-cal. bullets and 
that can be easily concealed in the palm 
ofja hand. All of the weapons can kill, 
buahalmi said. 

In addition, the number of students 
imured by guns has sl^rocketad this 
st}iool year, with more than 10 inci- 
denta recorded in the last six months 
abne. 

^lushabni s«u^ the use and posses ^ 
son of weapons' ih the city schoola has 
become so severe a problem that Chan- 
cellor Richard Green ' oorsidering in- 
stalling metal detector* in several of 
the most dangerous dty achools. Dur- 
ing this school year, Inishalmi esti- 
Mtaa, al least 1,660 weapons will be 
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confiscated by school safety officers. 
Daring the 1986-87 school year, 1,496 
weapons were taken from students. 
The weapons issue has intensified in 
recent months with the reports of sev- 
eral dramatic incidents involving guns 



in knools. 

School ofHcials attribute the in- 
creased presence of weapons to drugs 
and the crack trade. "We know it's 
hnked to drugs ... we know narcotics 
and drugs are commg awfully dose to 



the school yard," Inishalmi said. 

Green "sees metal detectors as an ab- 
solute last resort, but still a reaort he's 
considering," Inishalmi said ysstgrdiy 

GUNS on Page 2S 
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at a City Council education oommittae 
haaring on weapons in the achoola. He 
iaid that the detectora* coat, the diifi- 
cuUy in uainff them and oonatitutional 
queationa ooncern the chancellor. 

Iniahalmi nid that Green would pre* 
fcr to aolve the weapona problem by im- 
proving training for the achool eyatem'a 
2.060 unarmed safety ofTioari^ and by 
imp roving atudent and parent aduca* 
tion programa* 

But, Herbert E. Barman (D-Brook- 
Qfn), head of the Toundra education 
committee, termed thoie aolutiona 
'platitudea. I'm sick of hearing that 
more training and more education will 
do the trick." 

A pilot prqiact taating metal detec- 
tors and ooaUng roughly $100,000 could 
begin as early as September. Irushalmi 
said, but added he is skeptical that met- 
al detectors are feasible. One of the 
board*a main concerns. Inishalmi said, 
is that the searchea may deprive stu- 
denU of constitutional liberties. "We 
still need more legal advice on this top- 
ic,** Inishalmi said. 

However, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in 1965 that teachers and admin- 
iatrttors do not need **probable cause*' 
to inspect students* book bsga or 

?urBea. And. since 1974. schooh in New- 
ork sUta have been goas m e U by a 
Court of Appeals decision saying that 
achool officials have broad authority lo 
conduct searches aimed at preserving 
the safety of all studanta. 

37 



Irushalmi said he also is concerned 
with the logistical problems of passing 
students through one or two metal de- 
tectors in the 15'nr)inute period be- 
tween a building's opening lo students 
and the start of classes. The average 
dty high school has 3,000 students, and 
the typical junior high has 1.000 stu- 
denU. FinaiiceB "^yjl^* 

$5,000 each. 

Iruahalmi said a philoaophical issue 
alao ia rataad by the "siege-like" envi- 
ronment creatsd in a school when met- 
al datactors are imposed. *i don't know 



that a child*s First juncture st the 
schoolhouse door should be s metal de- 
:^r.** Iruahalmi said 'it doaan't cre- 
ate h «ood image.'* 

Berma.^ retorted: "Neither do achool 
crime statistics." 

The Board of Education daaairiea as 
weapons some items, such aa pocket 
knives, thst are not conaiderad weap- 
ons bythePolice Department. Stu- 
dent^nsfhigtif ^HtK^^peapsMa^aaLaili^g 
arrested, suspended or warned, de- 
pending on the oflenaa and the Judr 
ment of the school prindpal. 

In Mardi. 17-year-oId Edwwl North 



waa shot in the back with a .S8<al. 
handgun st Prospect HeighU High 
School in ^rooyyn.'The ahooting fol* 
lowed a verbal standoff with another 
student the day before; when the stu- 
dents returned to achool. both csunriad 
weapons, twlioe sakl. And in Pebniary, 
a Id-year-old studsnt st IS 292 in 
Brooklyn waa shot in the head aiker an* 
ot^rj^i^nt's revolver acddantal|y 

A panel of adiool prindpals attend* 
ing yesterday's hearing as %ritneaasa oq 
the weapons problem reacted skeplial. 
ly to the imposition of metal detactora 
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state schools 
clamp down ; 
on weapons 



Duval calls 

detectors 

successful 

By LESLEY COLLINS 
Tribune Staff Writer 

JACKSOmOLLE — Ontie ; 
morning of March 2. four p(h • 
lice officers corraled a group 
of 75 high school students ais 
they headed to classes al the ' 
John £. Ford Career Center in - 
downtown Jacksonville. 

The officers formed the 
students into two lines, turn^ 
on battery-powered metal 4le-. 
lectors and started scanning 
the teen-agers one by one. 

Before the officers . 
reached them, two student^ , 
pulled loaded handguns horn 
their clothing and dropped ^ 
them on the ground. ^ 

That was the first raa<]om 
metal detector search ever in 
a Florida public school. Be- 
fore it took place, Duval 
County school officials had 
been confiscating handguns 
on their campuses at an aver- 
age of two a week, according 
to the school system's chlelpf ^ 
security. \l 

Since that search, l^^^T: 
to » 

. • *' * 

See GROUP, PagetSB^: 



By LESLEY COLLINS 
; Tribune Staff Writer 

The- crack of gunfire tliat rang 
across Pinellas Park High School 
Feb. 11 has reverberated around 
the state, stirring school officials to 
clamp down on students who bring 
guns on their campuses. 

That fatal shooting of a Pinellas 
Park High assistant principal, along 

: with increasing numbers of weap- 
ons found in their schools, has 
spurred ichool officials in the Tarn- 

^ pa Bay area and elsewhere to re- 
view their policies on weapons and 
to Impose tougher sanctions on vio- 
lators. 

School officials'ln some counties 
have decided to begin Imposing ex- 
treme punishments, including expul- 
sion, for comparatively mild gun vi- 
olations or for students who carry 
realistic toy guns. 

Some school faculties are con- 
ducting public relations campaigns 
to warn students about the tougher 
penalties, and they're planning to 
rely on police for enforcement of 
weapons rules. 

In at least one school system, 
Duval County, school administrators 
have instituted random metal detec- 
tor searches of students in an at- 
tempt to stem a rlslr.g tide of guns 
on campus. 

"We have more guns than we 
have people in America, and there's 
no sign of it slowing down," said 
William Alexander, dlrect<*r of stu- 
dent services for Pasco County 
schools. '*We are experiencing a 
moment In time that no other soci- 
ety or culture has experienced. It's 
a new game, and we Intend to deal 
with it differently than we have In 
the past." 

No school official In the state Is 
more aware of that societal upheav- 
al than Pinellas County School Su- 
perintendent Scott Rose, who Is 
drafting the final critique of Plnel- 



las school administrators' response 
to the shooting. The tragedy marked 
the flrst gun battle ever la $ Pinel- 
las public school. 1' >> 

On Feb. 11, I5-yearW fresh- 
man Jason Earless fired Several 
See SEARCHES^ Page 4B 



Searches part of 
gun crackdown 
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shots across the school's crowded lunchroom, 
grounding three faculty members and sending 
hundreds of students diving behind tables. Assis- 
tant Mnclpal Richard W. Allen, hit In the head, 
dted sit days later. 

Rome's critique will address suggestions by 
parents, police and school officials about how Pi- 
nellas Cauaty can ensure that no such Incident 
•i^er happens again. 

The suggestions include those being consid- 
ered by other school systems: metal-detector 
searches; letting police investigate and confront 
atodedts suspected of having weapons; and im- 
posing suspensions of up to 10 days, and possibly 
expulsions, for students caught with toy guns. 

Pmeilas school officials have confiscated 10 
guns In eight separate Incidents in schools so far 
this school year, compared with four incidents in 
an oT last year» school officials said. 

Meanwhile, school administrators in Mana- 
tee. Highlands and other counties are checking 
their weapons policies for possible loopholes. 
The'HiHsborough County School Board plans to 
do tlic same at its April 26 workshop meeting. 

In Highlands County, a recent surge In school 
violence and concealed handguns q>urred offi- 
cials there to assign 16 sheriffs deputies to patrol 
Its three high school campuses. After a week of 
stflcl hall monitoring, the number of deputies 
was pared to four March 21. 

And Highlands and Pasco courtles* school dis- 
tricts both are beginning to mete out severe pun- 
ishmeiflts fcr students caught witn any kind of 
gun. regardless of the circumstances. On Tues- 
day, one student In each of those districts suf- 
fered- the consequences of those new. tougher 
directives. 

A Ridgewood High School senior In New Port 
RIchey and an 16-year-old Lake Placid High 
School student In Highlands were suspended and 
face possible expulsion for having guns stowed in 
their pickup trucks while on school property. 
Neither student threatened anyone with the fire- 
arms or apparently intended to do so. 

The Ridgewood student had a pellet rifle dis- 
playMln the back window of his track, while the 
take Placid student had been target practicing 
earlier in the day with a 12-fauge shotgun before 
delving to school. 

1^0 school officials s%ld they historically 
haVjr Avoided expulsion as a disciplinary mea- 
sure ' In non-violent weapoan violations. But no 
more. 

^'We dont care If the gun is loaded, unloaded. 
trOkea or functional.** Alexander said. ''We don*t 
care If it's a squirt gun. If It cloaely resembles a 
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ineal gun. then you*re golig to hfe dealt with ex- 
tremely and possibly cxpfiled.** 

Alexander said his district*s ktreapons csmck- 
down was precipitated by Ik^ Plirllas Pari; ff ig h 
shooting. But the process accel^fed Mfirch 5 
after Hudson High School afficla^ found a load- 
ed .357-callber Magnum ha$dgun in a l5-year«old 
honor student*s purse. 

Pasco principals were 9tifie4 of the tighter 
disciplinary measures two areeks ago. he aald. 
Meanwhile, the school boant attosiey ia review- 
ing a proposed policy that would tequirt school 
officials to defer to police la casus of i^ents 
suspected of possessing firearms. 

In Polk County, school almlnlsntors toQ> a 
similarly tough stand earlier Ihis yhr because #f 
a sharp increase In numbers students brlagiif 
guns to school. 

In the first seven months of the mi-Si 
school year. Polk school officials counted abou\ 
15 student firearm violations — * compared w\ttk 
one during all of last year. 

Those statistics prompted them to take oae of 
the most stringent disciplinary stands la the 
ate: Students found carrying guns are leeom- 
-Tjended for expulsion for *.ht ilemalnder of the 
current school year and all of the following 
school year. Unlike most districts, expelled stu- 
dents in Polk are not allowed to enter altenadve 
programs such as evening adult 

Polk administraton make jure 
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62,000 students know what's at stake u Ifaey de- 
cide to violate those niles. 

*'We have anoouncements on the school (pub* 
Ik address) systems two times a we^ telling 
them that anyone caught with any type of wthp- 
on Is facing expulsion," said BUI Duncf n, ezecv- 
tlve assistant to the superintendent for Polk 
County schools. *if they defy that, tl|ey're Just 
asking for It'* 

The Palm Beach County School Dlstrlci, 
about the same sir-; as the Pinellas system, touts 
the success of Its 4-year-old program of conduct- 
ing ra' dom searches of student lockers and park- 
ing lots with dogs. School officials use Jlx Labra- 
dor retrievers to sniff for narcotics, alcohol and 
weapons — by detecting the gunpowder In bul- 
lets. 

Martha Jones, operations coordlna^r for the 
school district's security department, said the 
dogs hit each of the county's 13 high school cam- 
puses at least once a week. 

sun, the district's campus police handled 77 
weapons cases last year and 64 weapons cases so 
far this year, Jones said. This year's figures In- 
clude seven confiscated firearms — a ^fle. a BB 
gun and five handguns. 

Other weapons seized In Palm Beolch County 
schools over the past two years hav^ Included 
table kr'"es, a dari gun and a blackjack — piec- 
es of leather-enclosed metal with straps for a 
handle. 

"We had one student who brought a meat 
cleaver to elementary school" with the Intent of 
Intimidating a classmate, she said. 

Many school officials statewide link the In- 
crease in guns at school to Florida's n^w gun law, 
which went into effect Oct 2. That lav. replaced 
a host of conflicting local ordinances governing 
guns with a more general state law that makes 
firearms mor^ accessible to the public. 

One Orange County school ofticial pointed to 
the growing urbanization of many areas of Flori- 
da. Others note the Increasicg acceptance of 
guns In the home. 

"The kids see it on TV," Martha Jones sa<d 
"They see it on the street They see tbelr pe . 
doing It" 

No matter what the reasons, Johnny McKen- 
lie, director of security for Palm Beach County 
achools, said school employees were urged to be> 
come more conscious of student behavior «nd 
achool rumors In the aftermath o: the Plne!las 
Park High shooUng. 

"I've cautioned our security personnel to cre- 
ate a new awareness among schools," McKenzle 
■Ud. "Little Johnny out there might have more 
t^aii a candled apple in his pocket'* 
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School weapons 
check urged 



By Chuck EpM 



Richmond ichool officials fooDd 40 
guns lo ichool buildings last year. 

Sixty knives, raxors and box cutters 
also were found. 

So far this school year» 11 guns have 
turned up. 

Richmond School Board Chairman 
Leroy R Hassell thinks it's time to do 
something about the problem. 

i*ist night» he offered his board 
colleagues two proposed policy 
changes for consideration. 

One would require principals to re- 
port lo police any student with an 
illegal weapon at school School em- 
ployees also would be required to as- 
rist tn the prosecution of weapons 

BaaseU's other proposal would re- 
quire two surprise locker searches 
every semester. 

Board me.nbers said today they 
riure Hassell's concerns but aren't 
sure bow effective his suggested poli- 
cy changes will be. 

V!ce iCbairaaan Meda & Lane 
called Ihe proposals a 'Starting 
foint** tor discussion. 

K. Clark uid school officials 
are notifying police and 
•effching lockers and added that 
Asking them formal policies may be 
•a moot point- 
In an Interview after last night's 
board mating, Hassell Mid, **l am 
disturbed about the number of weap- 
on! that are brought into our schools. 
I am very, very disturbed and feel a 
•ense of frustration in our seeming 
inability to reduce the problem.'* 

Hassell called the cumber of weap- 
ons incidents an a^ p«^iimate be- 
cause be had obtainec 'Jiem from nu* 
oaerous administrative reports to the 
board. 

The board's policy committee, on 
which Hassell siU, wiU review the 
proposals and possibly expand them, 
the board chairman said. He even is 
willing to discuss lottalling metal de- 
tectors at schools, he said. 

Student ooodnct nles now require 
an automatic recoauncDdatioo for 
apulsioc for any stadeot with a gun 
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In addition, cr administrative 
practice calls for principals to notify 
police when weapons are found in 
schools, said School Superintendent 
Lois Harrison-Jones. Tht practice 
bu been fai place since 1171, Ae said, 

and Hassell's proposals only would 
fonnalixe it into policy. 

jtfut Hassell said he has received 
calls from teachers and Richmond 
Education Association officials com- 
plaining that some principals are not 
reporting weapons incidents to police 
or are unwilling to participate in the 
prosecution process. 
' Asked why, Hassell said, "My guess 
is they don't want to give their 
schools a bad name.** 

Dr. Harrison-Jones said that if 
principals are not notifying police, 
ishe is unaware of it. 

: Hassell said he has "agouzed" for 
two years about whether to discuss 
the issue publicly, but for him the 
dangers outweigh concerns over 
school image. 

"We have a prohlem, and we must 
deal with it* he said. "I can't worry 
about the public image ... I'm more 
ooncemcd that we have a safe envi- 
ronment in our schools. ... At some 
point ... you have to stand up an bite 
the huilet and do what you believe is 
best." 

Hassell said he has discussed the 
matter with Conunonwealth's Attor- 
ney Auhrey M. Davis Jr. and City 
Manager Roberi C. Bobb, and both 
agree the school board needs to take 
*1nore aggressive action."* Hassell 
added he thinks teachers and citizens 
will applaud the effort 

Like other b^ird members, Melvin 
D. Law uid h supports the thrust of 
Hassell's conerns However, he em- 
phasized that school administrators 
alr<^dy involve police in weapons in- 
cidents and search lockers. 

That procedure, to my knowledge, 

□ •••Wanpona, Pa^t )8 
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has been followed, lb the extent that 
a policy change will reaffirm" those 
practices. Law said he could suppori 
the changes. 

sun, he said it is important to keep 
the problem of weapons in perspec- 
tive and added, **99 percent of our 
boys and girls come to Khool and 
behave as expected." 

In other action last night, the board 
voted to hire Peat, Marwick, Main ft 
Co. to conduct a review of the size of 
the school administration. 

The 167^ study wUl look at the 
number of adnrJiiistrators, the jobs 
they do, the people in those jobs, and 
whether there is duplication of ef- 
forts. 

The need for ihe consultant's study 
stems from criticism that the city 
school administration is too large, 
Hassell said. 

He said he has been questioned fre- 
quently hy city residents, members of 
City Council and the city's General 
Assemhly delegation about the num- 
ber of school administrators and add- 
ed that an independent study should 
''put this issue to rest." 

The study will include top adminis- 
trators down to the level of buildmg 
principal. Based on the consulunt's 
report, "the board will take appropri- 
ate action," Hassell said. 

Dr. Harrison-Jones Las denied any 
suggestion that the ^hoob have too 
many administrators, although she 
has conceded Richmond schools may 
have more than surrounding school 
systems 

That's because city schools offer 
more and larger programs for spe- 
^H^e^^tfTneeds children than other local- 
ities, ahe has said. More programs 
require more administrators, she had 
added. 

Haasell said he has his own ques- 
tions about the size of Dr. Harrison- 
Jones' administrative staff but ad- 
mitted he is lK> expert and that rea- 
sonable people will differ." 

However, be pointed out that the 
REA has endorsed the need for a 
management study. 
' Law was the only board member 
who opposed the study move. He said 
afterward he could not support hiring 
pMt, Marwick, Main ft Co. because 
lour other consultants had submitted 
lawcr bids for the work. 
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Thm k§m km mumtmu m- 
pmui imeidnts m memt yrtrt tf 
An* tchmi Mmdrmti c^rfjnng 
guns, kmm iW wlker am^iw i» 
mkmL Wktt atf ttr mmmi mme 

metptus tmf Mr JtAm/ riiMrvN- 
ww/' tk»ml4 *r (W ^vaWiTr 
(^/fcf7 err rntf*/' 



Studcnls fed Hief seed lo 
kmn wcspoM lo kImmI pmninly 
lor pralKtNM. 

Moti ttudnNs Dunk Uui ibc 
•rinol IS an unsafe place and they 
mtti more proleclion than jiiit a 
•erumy officer. Nowadajn. ao 
Mich ■ M pp e ni n g ai ochoob, 
iMdi aa dnigi md riwoiinfa, and 
dobody knows wko is §oiiif lo be 
Mtt Aho. students jusl hke to 
take the law BNO their own hands 
and try to protect ihem s eKes 

I ttti diat the penalty for bmf 
ni weapons lo school should first 
he a suapensioii aad then nftA- 
siofi for a aicond offcwat. I do not 
hchevc that any aiiident needs to 
hraii weapons, m matter what 
the reason There » aKrays an- 
other way lo solve the problem 

Students need to stop bnntmc 
weapons to school. It's not ufc 
lor the ms et m or for others 
around then There is not that 
Moch danger around that they 
cannot find hc^ from someone m 
the school, such u the prmcipsl 
or senirily officer 

CMCREUI MVDtt 
rairmairtHeighU 



There are many itaaona why 
wme students may ieel they need 
to brmg wespons to school One 
if the reasons is to impresa ihetr 
fnends and other students . to 
show that they have a lot of mon- 
ey. The socond reason a lo show 
Ihev know people m "high places." 
auch u drv| dealers. The third 
reason ■ lo gel everyone's atten- 
tion '0 uy. "d you meta %ith 
me. you'U be shot." The fourth 
ressona 10 show people that they 
are drug dealers And these are 
lust four of the reasons why stu- 
dents brmg weapons to school 

USTUSMmi 
High Titat 



Some people carry weapons on 
school property so that they wtU 
give the Mnpresaion that they are 
had. or make people ihmk that 
thry are drug dealers, hustlers. 
Some people thuik that bemg 
known u a hustler is cool 

On the other hand, some may 
carry weapons to fed secure or to 
feel protected They might feel 
superior lo everyone d they are 
carrying a gun or a kmfe They 
might have gotten « a fight and 
been threatened with, "wait untd 
achod tomorrow." They brmg a 
^ or a knfe ao they wdl be pro> 
icctcd 

No matter what (he reason for 
having a weapon, d one IS found. It 
should bt conTiacatcd. Then the 
principal should hare a meeting 
wrth the stiidett and. depending 
on the cucumstanccs. ahould 
meet with the parents 

CHKISTINt MONDl 
ritttdly 



Is one violent worU* wdh nur* 
der rates chmbwig k D.C. and 
drag-relaicd crimes mrelenting 
in P.G. County. I (eel that I need 
protection. Who can T;e dame for 
our hysteru' Perhaps TV. mov- 
ies, popers.' No. I don't think so. 
because the reahty is that we are 



to dame ieahly labemg mugged 
m a schod parkmg be or jumped 
« a corridor Haybe I haven't 
been eiposed lo this, but 1 know 
fnends who have 

As for a penalty. I don't know. 
As (or regulations. 1 don't know I 
thmk the schod adminislrslors 
should decide that The bottom 
hne IS that no one has respect for 
our cnmmal justice system per- 
haps a belter deterent would be a 
change m the altitudes d stu- 
dems. 

Maybe I'm a cyme, but I'm a 



BONNIE lOiri 
PaUdU 



Studeou briiv wvapons te 
■dwd becauae they fed they 
need them for prolcctioo. hUny 
atudenis buai-d to achod and 
fed uneasyThey feel that if they 
went to a ch od in their own nei^i* 
borhood. they would be oafar. 

At the same lane, other tttt- 
dents hve in neighborhoods where 
violence a a port d everyday hfe. 
They are cc.^ "thr threatened 
by conflicts between gwig mem>- 
hers who may attend the same 
achod They know the pobce cm 
only do so much. This M ao eiam- 
pie d the aoaety we hve iti: 
where people resort lo violence 
u a release lor stress 

I feel the penahy lor bringing a 
weapon lo schod should be un- 
methate eipulsion if more stu- 
dents realised that achod la a 
place that wdl not tolerate this 
liehaviort it might become a Ineu- 
trd aone" for the gang* 

JEAN.MAIIC MILLEK 
■owk 



Students brmg weapons to 
achod becauae K gives them a 
aense d security. Some (eel so 
secure that they feel hke they 
own the schod and that nobody 
wtH challenge them. It's a trag- 
edy, though, tliat mod don't re- 
ahae that thia la a (abe sense d 
security. 

Sometimes they bring weapons 
just to unpress their fnends or 
girlfnends. and sometimes they 
brmg them to schod because k 
makes them a *man " 

There ahould be stricter rules 
regulatmg the idUii d wcapona 
in high schools Students who are 
caught with auch weapons should 
be pumahed by caDmg their par- 
cds and havuig them aerve de> 
tentNm. There ahodd be a mai- 
imum d two wanungs and. d 
caught » third lime, tlie student 
ahould be eipeHed. 

DAIIBLLHAT 
OuiHill 



During my schod years. I have 
•ever nctu^Uy seen or heard d 
Myone purpoaely bringing a 
weapM to schod In many cases, 
itudenta accidentaNy biuig the 
weapon. Mod d the tune, they 
leave it in Ihetr pocket by accident 
and forgd k there the neil day. 
In this case, they should be al- 
knved to turn the weapM in to m 
admnudrstor without reoennnf 
anytype d penahy. 

Thooe who do bring wtapona 
m purpoae mud have a prdiy 
flood reason I o do so. They are 
either hivohfod with drags or 1m 
mnt sort d gaog. The achod 
Mvironmeot. itadT ilao pisys a 
mi^ role. In my tchod. there is 
M such Mtd for weapons, bd hi 
schools highly populated with 
drugs or guiga, there are wea^ 
OM to be foiuid. Another reaaon 
may be self-ddense. If there is 
Mch B need, d a student has such 



problems with his or her peers, 
then maybe that person should 
transfer to another schod 

The penalty for being caught 
carrymg a weapon should be a 
strict one A student with the m* 
tention d harmmg. or actually 
harming, another student should 
be removed from the schod and 
pbccd where he or she may not 
get m as much trouble. If they 
cause problenu again, well, then 
maybe they need some sort d 
prdewional help Harmmg anoth- 
er student with a weapon is a se- 
rious matter sod should be han* 
dkd very strictly. 

cHmsnoNi 

rrsdsrick Dougtaaa 



In my opinion, atudeota hive 
been carrymg gone becauae d 
■Kreaaed drug traffic More and 
more, students fed safer aroemd 
drugs and the drag pushers if they 
have a weapM d aoma aort on 



Another reaaon could be the 
racid factor. Many tones, gangs 
d one race may jump a person d 
another race. So. students fed a 
weapon n an "eqoahaer." 

If a student it caught with a 
lethd weapon, the penalty ahould 
be dependmg on the circum- 
stances. If the orcumstances are 
mmor. the officials should confis* 
cale the weapon and give a email 
auspension. On the other hand, d 
the weapon la being used « a 
Ihrealenmg manner, the charge 
should be put « the hands d the 



KBICTAKUNCn 
Parkdale 



Students, and teen-agen u a 
whole, (ed the need lo have aome 
aorl d status among their peers. 
Many teen-agers want lo come 
across u havtftg popaUmy. aome 
aupenonty to others, by the 
dolhes they wear, their flamboy- 
ant jewelry and the cars they 
dnve. Teen-agers are fxcd with 
the drug ddemma. which seems to 
be the reaaon so many young bvea 
have been taken by the uae d 
gona. The homicide rate has hi- 
creaaed. rather than decreased, m 
a year's tune. 

The canymg d any (orm d 
we^no mto a place d oduL.Mian 
is reprehensible Solvuig disputes 
which occur m another seitmg m 
'V arhod IS very wrong The am- 
munitiM canied by teen-agers 
bar grealit power than that car» 
rKed by ao iverage police officer. 

Some leena have a ousconcep' 
tlon d VMie^ yAitn from mov- 
ies and tdevwioo^thinking it's 
okay to carry weapons, that tt 
gives them cKsracter. Those who 
carry weapons should be eipefled. 
Let the proper authonties decide 
on further penahies. 

rOLANDA ANDIMON 
CMUd 



I led that students bring weap- 
ons to schod becauae they fed 
hitunidalcd and threatened occa- 
amnaUy. 

While iome students bring 
wtspona only d they are gouig to 
get in a fight or if there ia aome* 
one after them, others bring 



>idbi( 

I Irel ihsi the ponsHy for pos- 
session d weapons should be ddf. 
Aa a student. I do nd want to bt 
hi M environment srhere there 
are people with guns, knives or 
other weapons. Dependmg on the 
magnitude d the weapon, a du- 
dent caught ahould be given ei- 



ther a long-term suspei sKMi or an 
eipulsxMi 

MIKE BURDETrC 
Uarel 



I know many students who car- 
ry dangerous weapons to schod 
(or many different reasons The 
most common reason is for pro> 
lection m schod and on the way 
home from schod The schod 
pdicy is lo suspend or expel stu- 
dents who have a weapon m 
schod 

My feebngs are ipht on the 
punishment deserved, becsuie 
two yeara ago. f kist a best fnend 
who was walking home when a 
boy subbed her. I feet the penahy 
should be eipulsion. but how will 
you ever know d they have a 
weapon d they are not checked 
bdore they enter the schod 
building' 

mwNuini 

Bladessburg 



To put It bhmtly. I Ihmk stu- 
dents brmg weapons lo schod lo 
save their own bves. They have a 
constant (ear d bemg attacked, 
whether for money, lor drugs, or 
for some othsr reason They feel 
they need lo brmg a weapon with 
them 10 schod. 

To the outsider, this mfonna- 
tion may seem lo be down all out 
d proportion, or pist a ptain lie 
The truth is that there are drvgs 
in the schools. There are kids rob- 
bmg other kids d their money snd 
persond behmgmgs And these 
kids who are committmg these 
cnmes also carry weapons such as 
knives and handguns snd they are 
nd afraid to use them. 

There's no doubt that we have 
a oenous problem on our hands I 
put hope we can find some way to 
aolveit. 

MICRABL DIPPKL 
TaUOaka 



I don't Ihmk there us any need 
for weapons m achod beause 
there are aecunty guards lo pro* 
tpct you d you have any problems 
There really ahouldn't be any 
fights m high sc;iod anyway be- 
cauae we are aU mature and 
ahould not want to fight It makes 
you took chikhsh and stupid Car- 
rymg weapons doesn't make you 
look any better or any nwe ma- 
ture: hi fact they make you took 



NICOLE DUNNING 
SarratUville 
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Responses ihoidd be m more 
then tSO words « kMih and 
typed or writiM ItgiMy. Fdrtical- 
style cartoons m the topic art 
welcome and should he drawn on 
posterbonrd. All sdhmmsions 
shodd hKhide the student's 
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